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How a Piece of STEEL and a Little TIN 
Save You VALUABLE SPACE! 


@ On trucks and trains . . . in warehouses 
busy retail shelves... space costs 
money. But you can cut down those space 
costs by packaging your food products 
in compact steel-and-tin cans. 

Yes, steel-and-tin cans...which are 
more than 98% steel, less than 2°% tin 
--. are real space-savers because they can 
be safely shipped in low-cost, non-com- 
partmented cartons, efficiently stacked in 
minimum storage space, and effectively 


Real Packaging “’Know How”’ 
Calls for Food Products in Cans 


1. Cans don’t break, split or tear. 
2. Seal out light, air and moisture. ‘ 
3. Cans are economical to store an 
i 
4. oan are light, compact... save 
shelf and storage space. 
5. Labels can be permanen 
graphed on cans. 


tly litho- 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 


used in any kind of point-of-sale display. 
And for high-speed food packaging oper- 
ations— free from danger of jamming 
“on the line” — you can’t beat durable 
trouble-free cans. 

What’s more, your customers like food 
products packaged in shatterproof cans. 
They know they can rely on metal packag- 
ing to seal in the freshness, flavor and 
nutritional values of your food products. 
So, for perfect packaging protection and 
all-round space economy, package your 
food products in economical steel-and- 
tin cans. 


Promoting Cans from Coast to Coast 


Full-page, full-color advertisements are 
bringing the story of the advantages of 
buying merchandise packed in cans right 
into the homes of America’s consumers. 
More than 32,000,000 of these informa- 
tional advertisements will appear in the 
nation’s favorite magazines and the magazine 
sections of Sunday newspapers this month, 


INC., NEW YORK 


It’s more than 98% steel, 
less than 2% tin 
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A PLANT PROGRAM 


A-B Cooker and Cooler 


FMC Heavy Duty Plunger Filler 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 

1. Improves Quality 

2. Reduces Food Waste 

3. Speeds Up Production 

4. STEPS UP QUALITY 
OF PACK 

5. Reduces Production 
Delays 

6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 

7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 

8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 

9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 

10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 

11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 

12. Increases Peak Load 
Capacity 


Complete Line of Canning Machinery 
FOR IMPROVED QUALITY—GREATER CAPACITY 


Far-sighted canners are planning now for tomorrow. Hence the 
growing demand for modern machines and other new types of FMC 
equipment which will enable you to meet the canning demands for 
the greatest pack in history. FMC sak i are ready to help 
you with your modernization plans. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Lewis Quality Grader-Washer 


"D-100 SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS | 
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HERE’S ANOTHER in the latest series of Continental adver- 
tisemenis running in full color in America’s leading maga- 
zines— Time, Newsweek, U. S. News, Business Week, Fortune. 
Keep your eye on Continental and on Continental’s trade- 
mark, too! The Triple-C stands for one company with one 
policy—to give you only the very best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


istrator Chester Bowles sent out a questionnaire 

to members of OPA Industry Advisory Commit- 
tees asking their opinions as to when price controls can 
be safely removed. The attached story summarizes 
these replies, with particular emphasis on food, and we 
can give you nothing better as an answer on the ques- 
tion of ending subsidies, which cannot but mean higher 
prices. Let Mr. Bowles speak: 


Distr CONTROL—On September 15 Price Admin- 


VIEWS OF FOOD INDUSTRY LEADERS ON 
WHEN TO END PRICE CONTROL 


BY CHESTER BOWLES 


Our industry advisory committee members have 
helped us work out a lot of complicated problems dur- 
ing price control. They have done a lot of traveling 
to Washington and have spent a great deal of time 
conferring with us. Recently I gave them another job 
by sending them three tough questions to answer. I 
asked them: (1) When do you think the relation of 
supply and demand in your line of business will be 
such that price controls can be safely removed—with- 
out causing temporary price inflation and subsequent 
deflation? (2) Are there any other industries in which 
you think price ceilings should be continued for a 
longer period than in your own line of business? If so, 
which ones? For how long? (3) How about business 
ii) general—when can all ceilings on prices be removed 
without the risk of temporary general inflation and 
bsequent depression? 


The first 2727 answers we received to the last ques- 
ion showed that only 6 per cent of the industry ad- 
‘sory committeemen were for immediate elimination 
» all price controls. This meant October 1, since the 
; estionnaires were distributed September 15. An- 
‘her 6 per cent favored decontrol by January 1, 1946. 
| ly 1 of next year was set as the decontrol date by 29 

ecent. The greatest percentage, 42 per cent, did not 
: | definite dates for dropping price ceilings in general. 
. ost of these said they thought decontrol should de- 

id on supply and demand and wage stabilization. 


Many advisory committee men did more than mark 

’ questionnaire they received. They wrote me sepa- 

e letters concerning their conclusions. I think the 

d industry in general will be interested in knowing 

‘at some of their own people are thinking about price 
atrol at this time. 
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To my first question, “When do you think the rela- 
tion of supply and demand in your line of business will 
be such that controls can be safely removed,” 723 food 
men replied. Thirty-eight per cent of them believe 
that food price controls can be dropped immediately, 
or by January 1946. About another third of them 
gave July 1946 as the date for removal, and 10 per 
cent gave January 1947 as the lifting date. 


Many food men who gave dates for dropping price 
ceilings attached an “if” to that date. They stated that 
controls should be dropped sooner than the dates they 
designated or later according to what supply-demand 
conditions turn out to be. They suggested dropping 
controls item by item rather than on the entire indus- 
try at one time. They also pointed out that wage poli- 
cies are factors in price-control policy. The same type 
of qualifying reservations were given by advisory 
committeemen from other industries who selected spe- 
cific dates for getting out of price control. More than 
a third qualified those dates for decontrol in their own 
industries. 


Eleven per cent of the food industry advisors did not 
set definite dates for letting go of prices. 


Many of the advisors who set no date for dropping 
controls or who placed some qualifying condition along 
with the date they set wrote their reasons to me. 


A refiner of edible oils said, “Rigid price control 
should remain in effect for nine months or more, and 
perhaps by that time we shall have a clearer picture of 
supply, demand, import and export possibilities, taxes, 
employment, labor costs, and many other factors—any 
of which may keep our economy out of balance.” 


A meat packer wrote, “Only when the supply of any 
commodity is sufficient to remove pressure against 
higher prices should ceilings be removed. As to pork, 
that time appears to be many months in the future, 
and it is difficult to predict any specific date at this 
time. We are certain that any further inflation should 
be prevented at any cost.” 


Another meat packer stated, “It is fully realized that 
there are those who advocate the removal of price 
ceilings because of their dislike of Government control, 
but to run the slightest risk of inflation would be show- 
ing extremely bad judgment and would cause a situa- 
tion we would regret.” 


A consultant of the dairy industry did not set a 
definite date, for he said that the decontrol date would 
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depend greatly on demand made on the industry to 
supply people in liberated countries. That letter came 
a short time before Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
announced that 50% more food would be shipped to 
Europe and North Africa this winter to alleviate the 
food problems in liberated countries. Nearly 4 million 
tons of food will be directed to liberated areas for the 
October-December period, Secretary Anderson said. 


A preserve packer who wrote me in connection with 
the questionnaire agrees with one of our criteria for 
dropping price controls on certain items. He said, 
“I firmly believe price control should be eliminated on 
unimportant items which could have little material ef- 
fect. I have considerable experience with the pricing 
division of OPA and find it overworked. If unimpor- 
tant items could be thrown out and important items 
given prompt attention, I do not think anyone would 
object to price control as long as merchandise is scare. 
{ would certainly be in favor of it.” 


An importer of tea and spice suggested that control 
on 20 basic foods would keep in line 90 or 95% of the 
total food cost and that luxuries and specialties that 
do not enter significantly into the cost of living be 
exempt now from price control. 


OPA is constantly considering for exemption from 
control items whose pricing entails an administrative 
burden out of proportion with the economic benefit 
derived. 


An executive of a fruit growers association stated 
OPA’s case better than I can. He wrcte, “We are not 
yet out of the inflationary woods, and the need for 
control on prices is as important now as it was a year 
ago, or possibly more so. I wish people would refresh 
their memory as to what happened after World War I. 
We must think now of the billions of dollars available 
for goods. Those billions might mean national catas- 
trophe without price controls. We must continue the 
war against inflation.” 


From a food canner came another opinion on the 
best means for curing inflation. ‘“‘Production is the 
whole answer. Prices are important in any economy. 
Production is the bellwether. Price follows produc- 
tion. Any pricing control that hampers production is 
bad regardless. I’m sure this isn’t news to you.” I 
think this OPA advisor is entirely right in believing 
that production is the only final answer to inflation. 
But we want to avoid the price gyrations that de- 
stroyed production after the last war. Price control 
is insurance against another “boom and bust.” 


Another canner went far beyond what we have 
urged with respect to price controls. He insisted that 
we should keep controls on canned goods for at least 
four years, fearing the inventory crisis that followed 
the last war. And to make certain his point of view 
would get wide recognition, he informed me in the 
letter that he had sent a copy to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson. 


I think you will be interested in what food people 
said about exemption in other industries, and what 


representatives of other industries said about exemp - 
ing food from price control. 


Of the 723 food advisors replying, 27% stated th: t 
controls in other industries could be safely lifted b 
July, 1946. It should be noted that this percentage 
not a great deal less than the 33‘ who gave July, 1946, 
as the decontrol date for foods. 


Here again about half of those who set a date have 
written in various qualifying conditions. Twenty-nine 
per cent of the food men said dropping price controls 
in other industries depended entirely on the supply and 
demand balance, labor costs, rapidity of reconversion, 
export and imports, etc. Many stated they were not 
well enough informed on the problems of other indus- 
tries to give an accurate answer to the question. A 
number stated that as long as control continues on 
parts, control should continue on finished products. 
They indicated too that controls on any one product 
should be maintained on all levels—distribution as well 
as manufacturing. 


Sometimes at OPA we get the impression that people 
in each particular industry are 100% for price control 
in the other fellow’s industry and 0% for control in 
their own. The survey and the letters I received show 
that capable, sincere business men do not actually think 
that way. 


Of the 723 food men who let me know their thinking, 
a little less than half believe other industries should 
have price control longer than the food industry. This 
seems to me to be a remarkable figure, since all food 
men know that food is the first major category in 
which shortages are due to be relieved. 


I believe you will also be interested in how the bal- 
ance of 2727 IAC members reacted to the need for 
controls over food. Replies came from representatives 
of such industries as transportation, public utilities, 
solid fuels, petroleum, textiles, apparel, metals, lumber, 
building materials, rubber, machinery, automobile, 
paper and service trades. Of 1413 industry advisors 
who replied to this question, 30° said they thought 
price control should continue longer in foods than in 
their own lines. 


I consider the suggestions which I have received 
from the food industry through this survey to be of 
great value to the OPA. Our food industry advisory 
committees have consistently been among the best an ! 
most helpful of all those who have served us as adv - 
sors. Their suggestions will certainly be used as i 
guide to us in forming policies and making plans f° 
this industry. Their letters, many of which were fillv ! 
with important technical data and suggestions, ha‘ > 
been sent to the heads of the food branches coveri): : 
their products. 


These replies have also served an important more ° 
function for us in OPA. The survey and the detail: | 
comments these men have taken time to write ha > 
given us increased assurance that the greater part « ¢ 
industry is working with the Government wholehear - 
edly in the fight against inflation. This cooperati: 1 
makes me certain we will win that fight. 
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PLANT SANITATION 


Good Housekeeping Breaks Down Prejudices Against Canned Foods— 
Business Endangered by Lax Methods—-A Case in Point—-Basic Recom- 
mendations for a Plant Sanitation Program 


in the early days of the canning in- 
dustry, plant sanitation was literally un- 
known. Technological research was then 
in its infancy and as a result spoilage 
losses to canners were large. Today, the 
significance of plant sanitation in rela- 
tion to spoilage prevention is thoroughly 
recognized due largely to the excellent 
work of the Research Laboratories of the 
National Canners Association, the labo- 
ratories of the Can Companies and other 
research organizations interested in can- 
ners problems. 

In coping with the many problems re- 
lating to causes of spoilage and preven- 
tion, the canner’s views on plant sanita- 
tion became somewhat narrowed and al- 
lowed good housekeeping to lag. There- 
fore, from a broad viewpoint, such plants 
would be criticized for operating under 
insanitary conditions. In general, not 
many canners have paid a great deal of 
attention to the appearance of the can- 
ning plant or its surroundings. The 
approach to some plants is at times de- 
plorable. The careless manner in which 
litter and cannery wastes are strewn 
about the grounds is rather inconsistent 
with maintaining a clean plant. Accumu- 
lation of old machinery, lumber, waste 
cans and refuse near the plant is un- 
sightly and gives mute evidence of un- 
clean conditions. 

\ number of the large packers recog- 
nizing the value of plant sanitation from 
the broad aspect not only cleaned up the 
plents and improved surroundings but 
also dressed up their employees and in- 
stiiuted personnel hygiene. By such a 
Sac itary program they have helped ma- 
ter ally to break down the prejudices 
aginst canned foods that had once ex- 
ist’ | in the minds of housewives. Visitors 
to hese plants have spread the news of 
the » sanitary conditions and cleanliness. 
Su > plants assure the housewife that 
co! ‘nercial ecanners could save her time 
ar money as well as the bother of can- 
ni her own food. Also her family 
wo d have an added protection of a 
Sa ‘ary product. 


THE DANGER 


‘Ww many canners with no sanitary 
‘am would welcome visitors into 
plants? Why were such conditions 
‘ed to exist? Plant sanitation comes 
’ the control of State sanitary in- 
ors. Were they lax in enforcing 
‘ sanitary regulations? Presumably 
s the Food and Drug Administration 
owing active interest in plant sani- 
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By MAURICE SIEGEL 
OF 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Before the Annual Convention 
Pennsylvania Canners Association 
York, Pennsylvania, November 30, 1945 


tation. Greater authority had been given 
to the Federal Security Agency under 
the Food and Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1938 which was not given under the old 
Act. This added policing power is based 
on Section 402a (4) and is quoted as 
follows: 

A food shall be deemed adulterated: 
‘if it has been prepared, packed or held 
under insanitary conditions whereby it 
may have been rendered injurious to 
health.” 

It appears very evident that uniess 
packers adopt a planned program to 
achieve proper plant sanitation, they will 
be faced with possible difficulty in ship- 
ping their canned products in interstate 
commerce. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has been and is now enforcing 
Section 402a (4) by seizure action, crimi- 
nal prosecution and injunction. 


A CASE IN POINT 


In order for everyone engaged in food 
manufacturing to understand fully the 
authority behind this section of the “Act” 
and to observe the reaction of the Court 
with respect to insanitation, the follow- 
ing are quotations from one of the many 
decisions rendered by the _ presiding 
judges: 

Indictment 4920: District of West Vir- 
ginia, Bluefield, W. Va., June 28, 1944. 
Remarks of Honorable Ben Moore, U. S. 
District Judge: 


Judge Moore: “It must be understood 
that in all of these cases that come under 
the Pure Food Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
it isn’t enough for the operator of the 
plant to do all he can do. If he hasn’t 
got the plant in satisfactory condition he 
must close. That may seem a little harsh 
in times like these when it is hard to get 
help and materials. Nevertheless, this 
is a statute that must be enforced for the 
protection of the public and where the 
public interest conflicts with the interests 
of the plant, then the public interest is 
paramount. It is simply a case where 
the public must not be given products 
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which are produced under insanitary 
conditions, regardless of what is neces- 
sary to prevent it. 

I am told that your plant can be made 
sanitary and you will be given reason- 
able time to do that. I am going to fine 
you $500.00 on the first count and 
$1,000.00 on each of the other two counts, 
suspend the other two fines and put the 
company on probation with the provision 
that it is to be inspected within a reason- 
able time. It will be given six months in 
which to pass inspection. * * *” 

After the expiration of the six months 
period an inspection was made by the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
found that the said company had not 
complied with the requirements of the 
Administration and asked the Court for 
a permanent injunction. The judge or- 
dered that the suspension of the judgment 
on the second count of the indictment be 
reinstated and recovered from the defen- 
dant a fine of $1000.00 but no costs. While 
the defendant had failed to comply with 
the requirements of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, nevertheless, 
certain improvements in the condition of 
the plant had been made; it was ordered 
by the Court that the third count of the 
indictment upon which a like fine was 
imposed be dismissed. A permanent in- 
junction was granted by the Court be- 
cause of the fact that the defendant did 
not comply with the sanitary require- 
ments of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

The writer has had striking examples 
as to how the effectiveness of this regu- 
lation is working in other food indus- 
tries. The final outcome of the violations 
has always resulted in the adoption of a 
sanitary code by the defendants in order 
to continue to do interstate business. 


It is not my intention to criticize can- 
ners for deliberately maintaining insani- 
tary plants and do honestly believe that 
such conditions are only due to lack of 
knowledge in formulating a sanitary pro- 
gram. As stated before, the canner had 
only a narrow view of the problem of 
plant sanitation. Education along a 
broader line will certainly eliminate the 
difficulty. A sanitary program will be 
adopted and it will be done but not be- 
cause of the element of fear. 


A PLANT SANITATION PROGRAM 


It is now my wish to offer a plan so 
that a cannery would be able to operate 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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CANNERS 


FLOCK TO VEGETABLE SAMPLE CUTTING 


Nice Progress Shown in Principle Items——Dr. Esty Summarizes Results~— 


Attention Given to Insect Control—Thoughts “Reconvert’’ to Quality. 


The seventeenth annual vegetable sam- 
ple cutting of the Canners League of 
California, held at the Fairmont Hotel 
atop historic Nob Hill, San Francisco, 
December 5, attracted a record atten- 
dance, despite a rainy day. The cutting 
was held in the Gold Ball Room and was 
followed by an excellent luncheon in the 
Red Room adjoining. 

As in former years, asparagus, spin- 
ach, tomatoes and tomato juice were the 
items judged. About 240 samples were 
cut and judged by committees appointed 
for this purpose, with asparagus making 
up one half of the number. There were 
40 samples of spinach, 50 of tomatoes 
and 32 of tomato juice. The latter was 
sampled by all who wished to and formed 
a splendid appetizer for the luncheon. 


INTERESTING FILM — Throughout the 
morning a talking motion picture film in 
colors entitled “Careers for Tomorrow” 
was presented through courtesy of the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif., 
where cooperative part-time courses 
sponsored by Food Processors Founda- 
tion were launched recently. This film 
took a young service man through col- 
lege, showing him doing cannery work 
in all its branches during the period be- 
tween college terms, with the practical 
experience meshing in perfectly with 
school studies. Included were some beau- 
tiful views of California orchards at 
blossom time, along with harvesting 
scenes and inspiring views of cannery 
operations in which use was being made 
of the very latest in equipment. 


ASPARAGUS—Following the luncheon, 
reports on results of the sample cutting 
were in order and President L. E. Neel 
called upon the chairman of each com- 
mittee in turn to outline the findings. 
Vincent Davi spoke for the committee 
which judged asparagus and said that a 
splendid job had been done on this item, 
considering the many difficulties that 
had been experienced, especially in secur- 
ing trained help. Some samples of natu- 
ral asparagus showed stains and there 
were some seedy spears in all green, but 
nothing serious. Other members of this 
committee included Henry Dodd, Dale 
Hollenbeck and E. A. Kent. 


SPINACH—The committee on spinach 
included Chairman J. R. Braden, Tom 
Birchell, Warren D. Cary and W. H. 
Foster. Mr. Braden said that the cut- 
ting rated as the best ever made on this 
item, with evidences of poor washing in 


a few samples about the only drawhack. 
Weeds or yellow leaves were almost en- 
tirely absent. 


TOMATOES—W. E. Harcourt reported 
on tomatoes for the committee which in- 
cluded also Chairman W. St. B. Eustis, 
C. Gordon Campbell and Jos. F. Felice. 
He said that the pack graded especially 
high, with color about the best seen to 
date. Some of the extra standards might 
well have been labeled solid pack. Here 
and there were evidences of inexperi- 
enced workmanship, but nothing serious. 

TOMATO JUICE—The findings on tomato 
juice were reported by Byron Lesley, 
chairman of the committee, which also 
included A. W. Beall, Wm. Ten Eyck and 
W. O. Ross. He said the samples showed 
an improvement over last year’s pack, 
with very little separation in evidence. 
A trend toward a thicker juice was 
noted. Color and flavor were described 
as uniform and good. 


SUMMARY—Dr. J. R. Esty, Director, 
Western Branch, National Canners Asso- 
ciation Research Laboratories, made a 
summary of the reports and said that 
packs were more uniform than in the 
past. Commenting on the examples of 
discoloration in all green asparagus he 
said that this is erratic and still a mys- 
tery. It is an iron compound and the 
color changes only on exposure to the air. 
It is usually found where the asparagus 
is low in acidity. There have been no 
consumer complaints in recent years and 
it is not a major problem, but one which 
canners would like to correct. 


Commenting on tomato juice, Dr. Esty 
said that there is considerable variation 
in the Vitamin C content from year to 
year, and that in some samples it gets 
lower than is desired. The loss of this 
vitamin is attributed largely to slow han- 
dling in processing, especially when it is 
hot. This product is purchased for its 
Vitamin C and it should be the aim of 
every canner to preserve as much of it as 
possible. The speaker found that tomato 
juice has been salted quite uniformly in 
this year’s pack, but that some aspara- 
gus was unsalted and quite flat, as a 
result. 


GROWING PRACTICES—A motion picture 
film depicting Regulatory Chemistry in 
Vegetable Production was shown by 
A. B. Lemmon, of the California State 
Department of Agriculture. This showed 
the growing of vegetables in which can- 
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ners are especially interested, with vari- 
ous methods of fertilizing, dusting, 
spraying and the like. Special emphasis 
was placed on the care that is exercised 
in seeing that all chemical preparations 
are of the strength shown on the labels 
of the containers. Many of the dusting 
preparations are applied by airplane 
where the acreages are large. 


INSECT CONTROL—Dr. E. O. Essig, 
Head, Division of Entomology and Para- 
sitology, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, spoke in de- 
tail on “Insect Control in Truck Crops.” 
He said that the control of insect pests 
had become highly important in Califor- 
nia where a wider range of vegetable 
crops is grown than in any other State. 
All our crops have been introduced, he 
said, and every time a new one is brought 
into bearing, new pests appear. No 
sooner is one pest brought under control 
than another breaks out into the open. 
Many insecticides that are very efficient 
cannot be used, because of health rulings. 


The department of agriculture is en- 
tering into organized programs with 
growers of spinach and tomatoes to keep 
these crops clean and may do the same 
with other groups, said Dr. Essig. It 
has been difficult to keep going during 
the war period, he said, with skilled field 
men drafted for service and insecticides 
limited, but a good showing was made, 
despite the difficulties. Large growers 
and grower cooperatives are more willing 
to cooperate in pest control than small 
growers, but the problem is vital to all. 
Work to control aphis in spinach should 
have been inaugurated before this and 
this has now become a problem. While 
the department of agriculture would like 
to see all funds for such activities as 
pest control come from the State, it finds 
it necessary to seek outside aid from 
time to time and the full cooperation of 
growers and industry is needed. 


It is best to stop pest infestation be- 
fore it really gets started and someti es 
to effect a cure a number of things must 
be tried. Sometimes the remedy is in 
selecting varieties that are resistar’ to 
certain pests, while at other times ‘is- 
tricts can be found where these pest: do 
not thrive. In other cases crop rota! ‘on 
may be the answer and again the c op 
may have to be dropped entirely. O/:en 
the answer is found in developing eq \ip- 
ment for spraying or dusting crops ur ler 
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(OWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS GET DOWN TO BUSINESS 


Discuss Postwar Competition, Labor, Agricultural Research, Pest Control, Plant 
Efficiency and Sanitation—Guy Pollock Releases 


DES MOINES, IOWA, October 6-7—Iowa- 
Nebraska canners are a small but com- 
pact group of business men. Perhaps 
this very smallness is an asset. At any 
rate they have the knack of getting 
things done with the least possible fric- 
tion and maximum dispatch. They have 
the happy faculty, too, of making friends 
and influencing the right people and 
working cooperatively with them. 


Take the matter of labor for instance. 
Back in 19438 when the labor market 
looked impossible and USES and exten- 
sion services became active, these can- 
ners, unlike many others, did not com- 
plain and bicker with these agencies. On 
the contrary they pitched in and worked 
right along with them, pointing out their 
problems, suggesting methods of proce- 
dure, contacting business men and ar- 
ranging for publicity. Result—the emer- 
gency labor drives were successful with 
little or no product loss as a result of 
labor shortage and canners look forward 
to 1946 with confidence that the job can 
be done once again. Canners in this 
region owe a debt of thanks to able and 
hard working President Guy Pollock of 
Marshalltown, and Secretary Roy Chard 
of Audubon, as well as the local officials 
of the Extension Service and USES. 


The Convention program was just 
packed tight with interesting and able 
speakers who had messages on the im- 
portant problems of the day. To do it 
justice would be to give you a verbatim 
report. Most readers understand that 
is impossible. We are, however, giving 
you the meat. Some of the articles are 
being purposely withheld for a more 
timely issue. 


POST-WAR COMPETITION 


NCA President, Fred Stare, outlined 
‘ many services of the parent associa- 
ion, pointed out the opportunity the in- 
ustry has to capitalize on wartime pub- 
ity given canned foods, but warned 
t quality must be the watchword to 
ipete in the postwar market. 
Secretary Harvey Burr of Corn Can- 
crs Service Bureau was unfortunately 
rable to attend. His prepared talk, 
’ read by President Pollock follows: 


QUALITY NOT QUANTITY 
THE WATCHWORD 


‘our Association and its entire mem- 
ship are to be highly commended for 
foresight and sound judgment evi- 
ced in the adoption of this objective 
every canner who intends to stay in 
iness and prosper must now recog- 
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nize, as never before, the, necessity of 
establishing and maintaining the highest 
possible standards of quality, not only 
for his own individual future welfare, 
but also of equal importance, for the 
general prosperity and reputation of the 
industry in his home State. 


QUALITY—During the pre-war years, 
there were always certain canners who, 
year after year, set their quality stand- 
ards high, who believed in packing qual- 
ity and who faithfully followed that ob- 
jective despite the temptation to cut 
overhead costs by volume production of 
lower grades. 

Competition for consumers approval of 
these top grade canned foods was not 
keen nor difficult to meet. Repeat orders 
from firmly established customers at 
profitable prices provided the incentive 
to continue this policy and little thought 
was given, selfishly perhaps, to the even- 
tual influence of the other fellow’s lower 
grade product on consumer acceptance 
of canned foods in general. 


QUANTITY—Then came the demands cf 
war for maximum production by every- 
one. Every possible acre, every possible 
ton of raw product, every possible case 
and I am sure it is needless to review 
what happened and why it happened ex- 
cept to say that the average overall 
quality of canned foods suffered a decline 
due primarily to the overload on equip- 
ment and the shortage of efficient labor. 

Because of this terrific demand the 
productive capacity of our plants was 
stretched to a point undreamed of before 
the war and stands out there today with- 
out the much talked of reconversion, 
ready to lift the roof off the warehouse 
again IF we plan it that way. 


THE RECORD—Suppose we just review 
the pack figures on canned corn for a 
minute in order to properly gauge this 
potential future production and visualize 
where we are today. Perhaps we can see 
where we are going at the same time. 


The average annual production for the 
years 1920 to 1934 was approximately 14 
million cases. For 1935 to 1940 approxi- 
mately 18 million cases and for the 5 
years 1941-to-1945, 28% million with a 
top in 1942 of 32 million. Out of these 
record packs during the war years the 
Government requisitioned about 27% 
which left the average annual civilian 
supply at approximately 21 million. It 
is evident today however, that more than 
this average of 21 million cases has or 
will eventually move into civilian distri- 
bution this year due to the reduction in 
Government requisitions and the fact 
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Reins to Garth Carrier. 


that current demand is rapidly absorbing 
all of the 1945 pack available for civilian 
use. 

This current heavy movement does not 
however, actually represent consumers 
demand as retail shelves and wholesale 
warehouses were practically empty at the 
close of the 1945 packing season and 
several million cases are required to fill 
this pipe line of distribution. 


THE DEMAND—Just how to go about 
estimating the possible demand for 1946 
is extremely difficult and complicated as 
there are so many factors to be consid- 
ered such as wage levels, unemployment, 
competition with other processed foods 
and general economic conditions, all of 
which will influence tthe eating habits of 
consumers. 

While no final or official recommenda- 
tions have been made as yet, discussion 
with Government economists point to- 
wards a probable 3% reduction in the 
civilian consumption of canned corn next 
year. We would infer from this that a 
1946 pack somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 25 million cases would match 
this estimated civilian usage and also 
provide a fair supply for Government 
procurement agencies if necessary. 

Undoubtedly the termination of Gov- 
ernment subsidies as an incentive to 
growers will tend to reduce the acreage 
somewhat. Raw product costs will likely 
be a little less than in 1945, but not 
much, as most canners seem to think that 
prices to growers will of necessity re- 
main at approximately the 1945 level in 
spite of the termination of subsidies. 

Wages will undoubtedly continue at 
the same level, possibly higher, certainly 
no lower, with the labor supply in doubt 
and inefficient at the best. 

So with a proven productive capacity 
of 30 million cases, 5 million cases in 
excess of any possible civilian demand, 
the 1946 picture fails to justify anything 
other than a quality pack and a corre- 
sponding reduction in acreage plans. 


THE COMPETITION—As a further incen- 
tive to a quality improvement program, 
definite recognition must be given to the 
rapidly increasing competition of frozen 
foods and the development of dehydra- 
tion processes. 

That these methods of food preserva- 
tion are gaining in popularity and are 
here to stay is evidenced by the current 
expansion of processing plants and dis- 
tribution facilities designed to provide 
consumers with another competitive food 
package and convenient source of supply. 

Regardless of how much we pack, re- . 
gardless of competition for labor, and 
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raw product, regardless of what happens 
in the way of Government control or de- 
control of prices, the production sale and 
distribution of 25 million cases of canned 
corn at anything resembling a profit can 
only be accomplished by a concerted sin- 
cere effort in 1946 and thereafter to meet 
all these competitive influences and situa- 
tions with a quality product worthy of a 
profitable price and the reputation of the 
canner who packed it as well as the State 
in which it is produced. 


PLANT SANITATION 


Chester T. Hubble, Chief Minneapolis 
Station, Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, stressed particularly Sec. 402 
(a) (4) of the law which was added in 
1938 and which provides that a food 
shall be deemed to be adulterated “if it 
has been prepared, packed or held under 
insanitary conditions, whereby it may 
have become contaminated with filth or 
whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health.” In other words, to 
prove violation, it is not necessary to find 
filth in the product itself, only that it 
has been prepared under insanitary con- 
ditions. Both he, and the following 
speaker, H. E. Peebles, State Bacteriolo- 
gist of the Iowa Department of Agricul- 
ture, stressed the importance of general 
good housekeeping. The most important 
features cited were: Well lighted and 
ventilated buildings, fresh paint, a plen- 
tiful supply of frequently tested pure 
water, ample and proper washrooms for 
employes, rat and mice proof buildings 
and storage bins, especially for salt, 
sugar and spices, proper arrangement of 
machinery for frequent cleaning, well 
drained floors, quick and proper disposal 
of waste, fly and insect control, and most 
importantly, a responsible person to see 
that sanitary regulations are carried out. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Dr. Johnson of Iowa State College, 
pinchhitting for Director Buchanan, 
spoke briefly of the research work of the 
college on canning crops. Corn being the 
leading item in the State, naturally re- 
ceives most attention. Several new and 
promising varieties were developed in the 
past several years. The outstanding va- 
riety perhaps is Iogent #11, which 
shows a marked increase in yield and 
cutting percentage, the former being as 
high as 6 to 7 tons per acre in trials and 
the latter reaching the almost unbeliev- 
able top of 36 cases per ton. 

The pumpkin project, which is prob- 
ably the next most important crop to 
Iowa canners, was washed out and had 
to be abandoned for 1945. 

With the establishment of the new 
Canning Laboratory at the College, in- 
creasing attention will be paid to can- 
ners’ processing problems. 


ACREAGE 


A. J. Loveland, Iowa Director of Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
War Food Administration, gave the 
audience a frank and direct idea of what 
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the Iowa farmer thinks about growing 
crops for the canner. It was anything 
but encouraging. The average yield of 
sweet corn in Iowa of 2.6 tons per acre 
is a disgrace, he said, and farmers just 
can’t afford to put their acreage in this 
commodity when the returns are so much 
greater on other crops, such as field corn 
and soy beans. Furthermore, the hand 
labor necessary for harvesting sweet corn 
is prohibitive both in price and availa- 
bility. Sweet corn acreage will be harder 
than ever to get this year, he said. 


FACTORY LABOR 


John F. Heathershaw, supervisor of 
Rural Industries, USES, spoke of the 
many labor difficulties that faced the can- 
nery operator throughout the war, and 
of the splendid way in which these diffi- 
culties were surmounted. He paid tribute 
to the many housewives, business people 
and volunteer workers of all kinds who 
helped get the job done. (With the mas- 
terfully planned selling job of both can- 
ner and labor recruitment people—Edi- 
tor’s note.) 


Though Iowa had two prisoner of war 
camps with roughly 10,000 prisoners 
available, only 17 of the 50 canning 
plants used a total of but approximately 
799 prisoners. 


LABOR IN 1946—Mr. Heathershaw said 
that in looking toward 1946, the depart- 
ment believes the best policy is to pre- 
pare for a tight labor market. And 
though it is not his forecast, the plans 
of his department are based on the 
premise that labor will be hard to get. 
However, should it prove easier than ex- 
pected, emphasis will be on the “best man 
or woman for the job.” 


RECRUITMENT GUIDE—Plans are offered 
in the concrete form of a booklet titled 
“The Master Recruitment Guide.” This 
handy pamphlet outlines in detail step 
by step the exact procedure the depart- 
ment will take when it receives an appeal 
for help from the canner. The program 
will be carried out by the area office in- 
stead of Statewide as last year. This will 
provide a tailor made program for each 
plant. The State office will, of course, 
coordinate the program. 


MALE HELP—Mr. Heathershaw’s re- 
marks about male help in 1946 were en- 
couraging. He believes there will be an 
improvement in this type of help this 
coming year. 65 per cent of the boys 
will be back home by January 1, 1946, 
he said, and the housing shortages in the 
cities will prove an advantage to small 
town employers. The boys will have to 
stay home whether they want to or not. 


FARM LABOR 


Director R. K. Bliss of the Extension 
Service, Iowa State College, outlined the 
methods used in the 1945 farm labor 
drive. These were much the same as 
those used in obtaining plant labor— 
newspaper and radio publicity, talks be- 
fore civic organizations, schools, etz. 


THE 


Placements rose from approximate y 
37,000 in ’43 to 60,000 in ’44, and 90,0: 0 
in ’45. Approximately 50 per cent of 
them were older school children and cid 
people. The program has developed a 
high degree of cooperation between urban 
and rural communities. Director B) ss 
does not expect serious trouble with faim 
labor in ’46 except possibly in certain 
localities adjacent to cities. 


PLANT EFFICIENCY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Newell Clark, Editor of Food Packer, 
spoke of the opportunity for savings 
both in quality and cost, by the use of 
conveying and material handling equip- 
ment. Some of the manual labor thus 
saved may be used on the inspection 
lines, he said and thus quality will be 
increased proportionately. He stressed 
the importance of accepting suggestions 
from employes who are closer to the 
problems. Lastly he urged canners to 
share production “know how” with other 
canners so as to constantly improve the 
position of canned foods in general as 
opposed to competing food products. 


MECHANICAL SWEET CORN 
HARVESTER 


Oliver Stevenson of Otoe Food Prod- 
ucts Company described in detail the 
reasons for the development of a me- 
chanical sweet corn harvesting machine 
and its perfection, which will do much to 
induce growers to plant sweet corn by 
returning a higher yield to them and a 
very much heavier cut per ton for the 
canner. Those present were very enthusi- 
astic about this new machine and his 
description of its operation will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 


THE CORN BORER 


Dr. Carl J. Drake, Iowa State College, 
told of the increasing menace of the corn 
borer and of the rapidity with which it 
has traveled through the State. First 
found in Iowa, the pest has spread 
throughout the State in just three sea- 
sons. This is in contrast to about 20 
miles per season in other States. The 
reason for this rapid spread and a factor 
that makes it much more difficult to con- 
trol, is attributed to the second gene: a- 
tion in a single season. In Ohio and 
Indiana there is largely only one gene: a- 
tion per season. There is no satisfactoy 
control at the present time. Howev:r, 
spring plowing before the 15th of May is 
a very helpful control. Dr. Drake ;1- 
nounced that the subject would be ¢ s- 
cussed more thoroughly at the Raw Pr: ‘- 
ucts Conference at Ames, February ‘8 
and 19. 


RAW PRODUCTS PANEL 


Convention program committees ve 
never been able to put on a.success \1I 
round table discussion. Reason—Cann: 's 
suddenly become mute when they 
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THE BIG MEETING 


Varied Heavy Attendance Resembles National Meeting—Campbell Com- 
pliments Section for War Production Record—F & D Warns on Plant Sani- 
tation—Phillips Succeeds Silver as President 


Baltimore, Dec. 7-8, 1945 


The meeting opened, as usual, at a 
luncheon, this time in the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, at 12:30 on Friday, Dec. 7th, jam 
packing the large Calvert Ballroom, 
though it was said more than half the 
‘attendants were downstairs in the lobby, 
or else. A tasty meal was served to one 
of the most representative gatherings of 
canners, not alone from the Tri-State 
region but from adjoining States, to- 
gether with many brokers, buyers and 
supply men—a national meeting, at least 
on a small scale. 


President G. Bartol Silver opened the 
session saying that this was the first 
real Convention at which he had pre- 
sided for several years—the war of 
course. He welcomed all, and introduced 
Secretary Carlos Campbell of the NCA, 
a discovery of the Tri-States later 
adopted by the NCA. 


Mr. Campbell made an interesting talk, 
rather too laudatory of the Editor of 
this journal, we thought, quoting from 
“A History of the Canning Industry by 
Its Most Prominent Men” (1914 National 
Convention in Baltimore). 


“Speaking of canned tomatoes alone,” 
he said, “no other single section of the 
country fulfilled so high a percentage cf 
the total requirements of our armed 
forces. More than 11,000,000 cases, or 
abo 't 27.5 per cent of the total army 
pur hases of this commodity were sup- 
plie by Tri-State canners. This quan- 
tity was alone sufficient to feed the entire 
An vican Army engaged in the Euro- 
per theatre of war.” Other items of 
can ed foods were likewise supplied. 
“T) Tri-States enjoy the distinction of 
hay g the greatest concentration of can- 
ner ; of any section of the United 
Ste s. In an area of less than 20,000 
squ e miles there are about 300 can- 
ner :. Each of these plants is an in- 
teg | part of and a very important con- 
tri' ion to the wealth and income of the 
cor unity in which it is located.” He 
ad: ted that USDA does not know how 
to t rid of subsidies; would welcome 
ex; jenced opinions. 


._ E, A. Meyer, head of the canned 
department of OPA was not able 
present, but sent as his representa- 
Mr. Leonard S. Fenn, who warned 
rs to file their applications for sub- 
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sidy payments before December 31st. 
The question is, with the removal of sub- 
sidies can the canners get the required 
acreages. He-said the USDA is working 
on this and hopes to bring the answer. 


Dr. A. C. Hunter, of the F. & D. Ad- 
ministration spoke upon the need of care 
in the matter of sanitation. They are 
going to be exacting on this, and all must 
be ready to show good-housekeeping, and 
that it is net too early to start studying 
how to accomplish this. He spoke plainly 
of the need to keep out all vermin, from 
the plant he meant; to watch the water 
supply which sometimes is contaminated, 
and generally to get all plants in ship- 
shape condition. 


CONSTITUTION AMENDED 

An amendment to Constitution and By 
Laws was offered by Norman W. Stewart 
and seconded by John A. Bankert and 
unanimously adopted. Among its require- 
ments is a redistricting of the territory 
as shown in “Section 1. This Corporation 
shall be managed by a board of sixteen 
directors, consisting of the President, the 
two Vice-Presidents, the retiring Past 
President, and twelve members of the 
Corporation, of which twelve members 
chosen as directors, four directors shall 
be residents of the District comprising 
the State of Delaware and the Counties 
of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, ex- 
cepting Cecil County; which may be 
called the First District; and four direc- 
tors shall be residents of the district com- 
prising the Counties of the Western 
Shore of Maryland, Baltimore City and 
Cecil County, Maryland, which may be 
called the Second District; and four di- 
rectors shall be residents of New Jersey, 
which may be called the Third District. 


“Section 2. (a) The twelve directors, 
other than the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and retiring Past President, as 
specified in Section 1, shall hereafter, 
(as soon as the adjustments necessary 
to this arrangement will be completed in 
the manner herein provided), be elected 
to hold office for a period of four years 
or until their successors are duly elected, 
and qualified; provided, however, that 
only one Director shall be regularly 
elected each year for a four year term 
from each of the three Districts de- 
scribed in Section 1,” 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEEMEN 


Robert W. Phillips, member of the firm 
of J. Richard Phillips, Jr., & Sons of 
Berlin, Maryland, was elected President. 
He comes to this position well qualified 
and very conversant with Association 
work. For the past year, he was First 
Vice-President and prior to that had 
served the Association as a member of 
the Board of Directors; Chairman of the 
Lima Bean Committee; member of Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Manpower, To- 
matoes, and other special committees 
from time to time. . 


J. Oscar Hunt, President of the Edgar 
F. Hurff Company of Swedesboro, New 
Jersey, elevated from the position of 
Second Vice-President to that of First 
Vice-President. 


G. Frank Thomas, partner in the firms 
Thomas and Company and Colt Dixon 
Packing & Manufacturing Company of 
Frederick, Maryland, was elected as 
Second Vice-President. Mr. Thomas 
operates canneries at Frederick, Adams- 
town, and Gaithersburg, Maryland. 


Directors elected were: For the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland AND the State 
of Delaware—Samuel E. W. Friel, Jr., 
of the firm S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, 
Maryland, for a four year term. The 
Friel firm has a factory at Wye Mills 
as well as Queenstown. 


Harvey G. Cole of the H. G. Cole Can- 
ning Company of Middletown, Delaware, 
for a three year term. The Cole Com- 
pany operates factories at Armstrong, 
Delaware, and Massey, Maryland. 


Wade H. Insley, Jr., of Insley & Mit- 
chell, Salisbury, was elected for a two 
year term. 


George H. Draper, III, of Draper 
Brothers of Frederica, Delaware, was 
elected for a one year term. 


To represent the Western Shore of 
Maryland and Cecil County, the four 
Directors elected were—W. Leonard Ken- 
nedy of Crosse & Blackwell Company of 
Baltimore for a four year term. 


James G. Leahy of the Pleasant Valley 
Canning Company of near Westminster, 
Maryland, was elected for a three year 
term. 

C. Edward Cootes of The B. F. Shriver 
Company of Westminster, Maryland, was 
elected for a two year term, 
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Robert W. Mairs of The H. J. McGrath 
Company of Baltimore, Maryland was 
elected for a one year term. 

The Directors elected to represent New 
Jersey were—Francis C. Stokes of the 
Francis C. Stokes & Company, Inc., of 
Vincentown, New Jersey, was elected for 
a four year term. 

Daniel D. Conway of the Minot Food 
Packers’ Inc., of .Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey, was elected for a three year term. 

Paul R. Ritter of the P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany of Bridgeton, New Jersey, for a 
two year term. 

Wm. Earle Wainwright of the Edgar 
F. Hurff Company of Swedesboro, New 
Jersey, for a one year term. 

At the Board of Directors Meeting the 
following personnel were selected to man 
the Association’s office at Easton, Mary- 
land: Calvin L. Skinner, Secretary; 
Frank M. Shook, Treasurer; and Edith 
Lee Porter, Assistant Treasurer. 


COMMODITY SESSIONS 


At all these Sectional meetings a rep- 
resentative of USDA was present to 
answer questions on subsidy applications, 
procedure and to answer all questions. 


PEAS—They sat through the Luncheon 
session until its finish, and seemed slow 
to take on further, as scheduled in the 
Program. However, some pea canners 
went into a huddle, confiding matters of 
local interest and importance, under di- 
rection of Mr. G. Frank Thomas, Chair- 
man of the section. 

F. Hall Wrightson, Chas. F. Wright- 
son & Son, Inc., Easton, Maryland, was 
elected Chairman. 


LIMA BEANS—In a closed session the 
lima bean canners got together, under 
the direction of Robt. W. Phillips, Chair- 
man. They listened to a valuable talk on 
crops from Dr. C. H. Mahoney of Mary- 
land Agricultural College. Mr. Maurice 
Siegel likewise on their program, with 
matters pertinent only to lima bean 
canners. 

The new Chairman of this Section is 
C. Courtney Seabrook, Deerfield Packing 
Corp., Bridgeton, N. J. 


ASPARAGUS—It might surprise some to 
know that there are 25 asparagus can- 
ners in this territory. Under Chairman 
William McLarnon those present held a 
round table discussion, again of interest 
to that group only. 

Their new Chairman is Paul R. Ritter, 
J. P. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


SNAP BEANS—Robert W. Mairs of The 
H. J. McGrath Company, Baltimore, pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Snap Bean Sec- 
tion, with George Clark of the Lord-Mott 
Company, Baltimore, serving as Secre- 
tary. 

Maurice Siegel of the firm of Stras- 
burger & Siegel, was called upon to com- 
ment on AMA grading of snap beans. 
Mr. Evans of AMA followed Mr. Siegel 
and demonstrated the grading of snap 
beans, pointing out the things to look for 
and the proper means of evaluating the 
factors that make up the grade. After 
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considerable discussion the group decided 
to ask AMA to redefine defects on French 
Style Beans, since the present definition 
is somewhat confusing. 

Edgar Anderson of H. P. Cannon & 
Sons, Ine., Bridgeville, Delaware, was 
elected Chairman of the group for 1946. 


TOMATOES—Francis C. Stokes, Vincen- 
town, New Jersey, presided at the To- 
mato Products Meeting and appointed 
W. T. Dixon Gibbs of Baltimore to serve 
as Secretary. 


Leonard S. Fenn of USDA briefly out- 
lined the department’s position at this 
time and then called upon Mr. C. P. 
Sivertson of USDA, who explained that 
an increase of 8 per cent in acreage was 
wanted in 1946. He said that a request 
had been made for decontrol of prices 
within two or three months. If subsidies 
are removed, he said, OPA can reflect in 
ceilings only $19.70 per ton for raw 
stock. The incentive subsidy of 6c per 
dozen for 2’s is to be removed for 1946. 
It is not likely that price control will be 
lifted at the canner’s level if by so doing 
it will result in an increased price at the 
wholesale or retail level, he reminded. 

Leonard Kennedy of Crosse & Black- 
well Company, Baltimore, was elected 
overall Tomato Chairman for 1946. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions were adopted giving thanks 
to the officers and staff for a job well 
done in most trying times; thanks to 
members of the allied industries for the 
banquet and _ entertainment supplied 
through their Get-Together Committee; 
thanks to the speakers for their contribu- 
tions to the success of the meeting; ap- 
preciation and thanks to Dr. Edwin Del- 
wiche for his meritorious accomplish- 
ments and the development and breeding 
of important varieties of canning peas; 
and an expression of sympathy to the 
families of those members and associate 
members who had died during the year. 
A Resolution was also passed to the ef- 
fect that the Association place all of the 
facts of the 1946 labor situation before 
the Senators and Members of the House 
of each State of the three States com- 
prising the Association, and follow what- 
ever suggestions that they or officials of 
the Association deem necessary to bring 
the matter before the proper authorities, 
and continue such effort until a satis- 
factory labor supply is assured. 


BANQUET AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The Get-Together Committee of the 
allied industries, chairmaned by Robert 
A. (Bob) Sindall, is again to be compli- 
mented for the banquet and splendid en- 
tertainment which followed. 

During the evening Mr. Sindall paid 
tribute to Secretary Shook for the many 
years of splendid service to the Associa- 
tion, and cooperation with allied inter- 
ests, and wished him much happiness and 
contentment in the relinquishment of his 
secretarial duties as of January 1. After 
that Mr. Shook will continue to serve the 
Association as Treasurer, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS _ 


DECEMBER 19-20, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohic 


JANUARY 9-11, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1946 — Sanitation 
Conference, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1946—Second In- 
dustrial Waste Conference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


JANUARY 10-12, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilmington Is- 
land, Savannah, Ga. 


JANUARY 29-31, 1946—Fieldmen’s 
Refresher Course, Nitnay Lion Hotel, 
State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1946—Old Guard Din- 
ner, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Exhibit, Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Association, 
City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 4-16, 1946—25th Annual 
Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, Food Industries Department, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1946—Annual Meet- 


ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 18-19, 1946—Raw Prd- 
ucts Conference, Iowa State Colleze, 
Ames, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1946—Techn :al 
School for Pickle and Kraut Pack-rs, 
Michigan State College, East Lans 1g, 
Mich. 

FEBRUARY 20-22, 1946—Plant S: 1i- 
tation School for Canners, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

FEBRUARY 21-22, 1946—30th n- 
nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso: 'a- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

MARCH 8, 1946 — Annual Meet’ 1, 
Canners League of California, Fairn :nt 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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They got the idea from Crown Can 


ES, it’s true. From our very 

beginning we have gone in 
for personalized service in a big 
way. Being no chair-warmers, 
Crown officials spend much of 
their time in the field. They call 
on the trade regularly, helping 
Crown customers with their 
packaging problems, keeping 


them hep to the latest canning 


procedure. What with such” 
service and the fact that we pro- 
duce cans of highest quality, it 
is easy to see why we have come 
along so fast... If you’d like to 
get in on this good thing, just 


drop us a line. 


Can 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


SROWN CAN COMPANY e NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA « Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
TH CANNING TRADE December 17, 1945 
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SALES TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Getting Down to Serious Business——Must get Modern—Re-train your 
Salesmen—-By BETTER PROFITS 


For years I have listened each Decem- 
ber to a friend who is called in annually 
to his home office for several days of 
jollity, discussion of sales plans for the 
coming year and a dandy banquet con- 
cluding the meeting. This has always 
been called a “Convention.” Last night 
a friend queried: “Wilmer, when are you 
leaving for your annual convention?” 
and he replied, “Shucks, we aren’t going 
to have a convention this year, it’s a four 
days Sales Training Program!” 

Do you note the difference? Talking 
Monday with a man soon to retire, in a 
field where only the strong survive in 
selling, he recalled the time he took over 
a large office for the company. He said 
he walked from national headquarters to 
the office where he was to take charge, 
walked in, introduced himself as the new 
manager, asked the cashier for a list of 
the salesmen and the amounts of their 
over drafts. Then, the day following, 
when the men began to call in order to 
get acquainted, he looked at the list, 
noted how long the men had been em- 
ployed and the amount of charges 
against them. Then, as he said, “They 
went on from there.” 

If you wish you can buy this year, 
Christmas tree lights in neon, seven in 
the string for seven dollars, or you may 
have outdoor lights to be placed any- 
where on the line at prices much less. 
These too are a great improvement over 
anything to which we have been accus- 
tomed. 


GET MODERN 

We are doing things differently today 
in sales, we are offering new products or 
old ones in a new dress. Times have 
changed, we must change with them. 
This column today is not being written 
to alarm you, only to acquaint you with 
some modern practices with which you 
should become familiar. Your larger 
competitors have adopted them, you, too, 
must get in line. Sooner or later you 
are going to be forced to do more selling 
than you have been doing. When you 
start this, be sure you are operating on 
a sound foundation. For instance, many 
boys formerly in your sales organization 
are being discharged from service. You 
welcome their return. As soon as they 
are willing they start to drop into the 
old routine. 

Suppose you have been employing men 
to call on the retail trade in the interests 
of your line. One we will say has been 
away for three years. He naturally ex- 
pects to meet and greet his old friends 
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again, take up where he left off. In the 
first place you have but few stocks for 
him to offer from the 1945 pack. In the 
second place, he finds many of his former 
customers at retail have disposed of their 
businesses and are no longer about. In 
their stead he finds a number of men who 
do not talk his language at all. They 
have been trained in the school of short- 
ages, three cheers for the source from 
waich we can get anything to sell. They 
have been accustomed to having their 
erders cut or canceled altogether until 
they have no faith in anyone or but little 
in anything. Their sole desire for four 
vears has been to get something to sell, 
loyalty to a supplier has extended only 
from order to order. Quality in preserved 
foods has come to mean but little except 
in the case of a few known, nationally 
advertised brands which are still of pre- 
war value or else they are not marketed 
under the better known label. 

No matter how well trained in selling 
canned foods a man might have been 
when he entered the service two or three 
years ago, he needs to be brought up to 
date. He requires training of a_ sort 
which will enable him to go out and sell 
these newcomers with whom he will have 
to live and work in the years to come. 
In many instances, competitors of estab- 
lished lines have entered markets where 
their products were unknown until we 
saw extreme shortages. This is only 
natural. Anyone was justified in ‘m- 
proving his future sales position if pos- 
sible to do so. Now old standbys will 
have to look again for their place in the 
sun. Your sales force will have to make 
a place for your line just as if it were 
new to these men not knowing it as did 
your old customers. 


RE-GROUND YOUR SALESMEN 


As I have mentioned in this column 
before, the best selling today is being 
done by those employing a set sales ap- 
proach and talk. Do not be alarmed, I 
am not going to advocate that you pre- 
pare such a talk for your men but I do 
want to point out that leaders in selling 
who have learned sales talks and used 
them successfully soon introduce here 
and there a few thoughts of their own 
and unless checked periodically, in a 
short time have departed materially 
from them. As long as this is the case, 
how necessary it would seem to be, for 
your newly returned men to re-ground 
themselves in selling your line. It’s up 
to you to see that is done. Otherwise 
your sales will suffer. 
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A number of years ago, a large milk 
packer opened several new receiving and 
processing stations. Local help was 
hired, soon here and there one seemed to 
be more interested than another in the 
business and was given one responsibility 
after another. I recall a bookkeeper who 
was usually asked by the superintendent 
to accompany visitors on a tour of the 
rather newly opened plant. Starting from 
the office, he would always pause on the 
stairs and pointing out the window, say- 
ing: “This is the whistle!” His remark 
was not intended to be funny, but it had 
but little point. Monday and Tuesday 
three of us visited the national head- 
quarters of an organization known all 
over the world. From nine until five our 
time was scheduled with various execu- 
tives in order to save precious moments 
for them, and enable us to see as much 
as possible while we were in the office. 
As a result we came away with a full 
realization of the magnitude of the firm 
and a wholesome respect for its oper- 
ating policies. 

Take a leaf from this book, no matter 
how small your operation, there is a cer- 
tain order of procedure that will impress 
visitors most when followed. This you, 
the head of your organization, will know 
best. Outline it, set it up as a regular 
routine, omit any references to “Whis- 
tles.” Follow this when showing a pros- 
pective employee or a visitor through the 
plant and office. Soon you will become 
fixed in the way to do this most effec- 
tively. 


FOR THE RETURNED VETERAN 

In the case of the returned employee 
who has been selling for you, let him 
take his time about the plant before he 
starts on the road; be sure he knows ‘he 
ins and outs of what has happened while 
he has been away. Only in this way will 
you best prepare him for the most c fi- 
cient discharge of his duties. Take your 
time in posting him but be sure he kn¢ ws 
of any label changes, or the peculiari' es 
in personality of any new brokerage » 'p- 
resentatives with whom he may not be 
acquainted. In other words, begin row 
to systematize your procedure for sh v- 
ing visitors, new employees and those e- 
turning about your plant and _ offic2s. 
Then re-train your men before you st rt 
them on the trade. Only by follow ig 
such suggestions will you get the mst 
for your money spent in sales covers ‘¢. 
And merchandising efforts. 
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— STATE COLLEGE TESTS SHOW 
17% MORE EXCELLENTS WHEN BASIC GARLIC 
IS USED IN MAKING KOSHER DILLS 


In the numerous lots of pickles tested the garlic was varied 


using BASIC GARLIC, fresh garlic and no garlic added. 


RESULTS: Excellent Weak, Flabby Slippery 
Basic Garlic 91% 5% 4% 
No garlic added 76% 17% 7% 
Fresh garlic 74% via 18% 


CONCLUSION: Use Basic Garlic and get 
1. BETTER PICKLES 
2. MORE EXCELLENTS 
3. CONSTANT GARLIC COSTS 
4. LESS COST ON YOUR 
FINISHED PRODUCT 
5. NO MESSY PEELING AND q 
CHOPPING OF FRESHGARLIC 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN No. 199 x 4 4 DILL 
BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 
VACAVILLE, CALIFORNIA | i... 
315 Montgomery Street 100 Hudson Street er ; p | F KLES 
San Francisco, California New York City, N. Y. 5 pa | 


2376 E. 71st St., 
Chicago 49, Illinois 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


SEND OFF FOR CARLE COOLING 


Knowing of the partial retirement of 
S. Carle Cooling, genial Vice-President 
in Charge of Packers Can Sales for the 
Crown Can Company, a large number of 
his friends in the canning and allied in- 
dustries gathered at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, on Thursday evening, 
December 6, the day preceding the Tri- 
State Meeting, to give him a glorious 
send off in a testimonial banquet. Those 
in the group included fellow can men, 
machinery men, canners, and members 
of other allied interests, and all who 
spoke had nothing but highest praise for 
Carle’s ability, and the privilege of hav- 
ing known him. He will make his home 
at Winter Park, Florida, and will con- 
tinue as a Vice-President of Crown Can 
and serve the sales department in an 
advisory capacity. 


MARYLAND SANITATION 
SCHOOL 


A Plant Sanitation School for Canners 
is scheduled to be held at the University 
of Maryland, College Park, beginning at 
noon February 20 and continuing through 
to the afternoon of February 22. 


JOINS CANNING COMPANY 


Frank S. Kimmel has completed his 
assignment as Army field buyer for the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot in the 
Kentucky, Tennessee and East Arkansas 
territory, and effective January 1, will 
become manager of the Stillwell Canning 
Company, Stillwell, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
River Valley packers of spinach, green 
beans, tomatoes and mustard greens. 


1944 SUBSIDY DEADLINE 


The last day for filing applications for 
1944 canned vegetable subsidy payments 
is December 31, 1945. Any applications 
filed after that date will not be accepted 
by USDA. This date also applies to 
items which have become eligible for pay- 
ments after application for payment had 
been made on the major portion of the 
canners subsidized pack. 


CANNERS SCHOOL DATES 


The twenty-fifth annual Canners and 
Frozen Food Packers School is scheduled 
to be held at the Food Industries Depart- 
ment of Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
February 4 to 16, 1946. The subjects 
which will be covered during the twelve 
day course will include fruit and vege- 
table canning course, frozen food packers 
course, sample cutting, double seaming, 
field problems, and other important prob- 
lems that will confront canners and 
frozen food packers during the coming 
year. 
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RETURNS TO SCHUCKL 


Associated with Schuckl & Company, 
Inc., Sunnyvale, California canners, for 
ten years before entering the Navy, Lt. 
Ted Gruhler, placed on an inactive status, 
has rejoined the company’s sales staff 
and will handle Eastern sales of the com- 
pany’s canned and glassed fruits and 
vegetables. 


HEADS NATIONAL CAN 


National Can Corporation has an- 
nounced the election of B. Delacour 
Beamish, formerly Administrative Vice- 
President, as President, Director and 
Member of the Executive Committee. 

The Corporation has also announced 
the addition of Vice-President Arthur G. 
Hopkins to the Board of Directors. 


TAPPERSON MOVES UP 


Carl Tapperson of Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc., well known to many pack- 
ers in the eastern canning areas, has 
been appointed assistant to Merritt 
Clark, General Manager of the com- 
pany’s Sales. In the Tri-States, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Eastern Canadian 
territories, Asgrow will now be repre- 
sented by R. W. (Woody) Richardson, 
whose considerable experience in sales 
is supplemented by five years with the 
Asgrow production department. 


REUSSWIG RETURNS TO 
BUSINESS 


R. N. Reusswig, member of the food 
firm of Lestrade Bros., 105 Hudson 
Street, New York City, and for the past 
year serving in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Washington, D. C., as 
procurement specialist in charge of 
canned fruit and vegetable buying - for 
the Army, Navy and other branches of 
the armed forces, leaves Washington 
December 21 to return to his former post 
with Lestrade Bros. Mr. Reusswig will 
continue to serve the OQMG as a part 
time consultant on the Army’s canned 
food procurement programs. 


KRAUT PACKERS MEET 


At a meeting of the National Kraut 
Packers Association held at the Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, December 3, resolu- 
tions were adopted protesting the elimi- 
nation of the No. 2% can for Kraut 
Juice, favoring the formulation of a pub- 
licity program, recommending the assess- 
ment of a price of 25c per ton on all cab- 
bage cut into kraut for 1945 to raise the 
necessary publicity fund, and authoriz- 
ing the appointment of an Association 
Public Relations Committee. 
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1945 SWEET CORN PACK 


The total pack of canned corn for 1945 
amounted to 29,538,553 actual cases, ac- 
cording to a report issued December 7 by 
NCA’s Division of Statistics. This com- 
pares with 25,982,094 cases in 1944. On 
the basis of 24 No. 2’s per case, the 1945 
pack was equivalent to 28,236,900 cases, 
compared with 25,089,107 cases for 1944, 
This report is a summary of the pack of 
canned sweet corn made by all firms 
known to have packed in 1945. 

The pack by States in 1945, together 
with that for 1944, is shown in actual 
cases in the table below: 


CORN PACK IN ACTUAL CASES 


State 1944 1945 

Maine and Vermont............ 1,463,380 905,648 
Maryland and Delaware.... 2,027,918 2,639,312 
Pennsylvania 484,060 626,989 
810,833 1,124,937 
1,425,505 2,083,702 
8,503,086 4,417,884 
Wisconsin  ........ 5,360,873 5,962,722 
5,137,320 4,962,876 
Iowa and Nebraska............ 2,818,724 3,356,801 
Other States—FEast.............. 176,993 199,850 
Other States —West............ 1,673,905 1,907,177 
Total United States........ 25,982,094 29,538,553 


LABOR DRIVE CONCLUDED 


Yields 17,980 Recruits for San Jose Canners 


Four wartime years of cannery labor 
recruiting were concluded officially No- 
vember 15 at a dinner meeting of the 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce War 
Emergency Labor Committee and _ local 
cannery officials. General Chairman Al 
Bower, business manager of the San Jose 


Mercury Herald, presided. 


A report made by Wade Sargent, local 
manager of the USES, showed that total 
peak employment this year was 11,083, 
compared to 10,853 in 1944. This year, 
through the efforts of the committee, 
17,980 persons were referred to cannery 
jobs, of: which 4,797 were civilians and 
13,183 service men. The report pertains 
to 23 canneries in the San Jose-Sunny- 
vale-Campbell area. 

Every form of promotion available to 
the Committee was used to secure work- 
ers for the canneries, including a full 
scale, large space newspaper campaign, 
billoards, car cards, window displays, 
parades and rallies, direct mail, tele- 
phone and house-to-house canvassing, 
and a 38-hour Armed Service vaudeville 
show, all functioning under the direc‘ion 
of General Chairman Al Bower and sub- 
committees of local citizens who are “Iso 
deserving of praise for this unselfish and 
patriotic contribution to the war efiort. 


GETS FOURTH AWARD 


W. B. Stokely, Jr., president of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., announces ‘hat 
the Army-Navy “E” flag with the t-ird 
star representing the fourth awar: is 
now flying over the company’s h«ad- 
quarters plant in Indianapolis. ihe 
plant has now completed its final Gov °:rn- 
ment order, and its entire produc‘ive 
capacity is now turning out civi-ian 
foods. 
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CRCO Elevator-Conveyor, Urschel 
Bean Cutter and Pre-Grader Unit 


Cut-Bean 
a Lower Labor Cost 


In the CRCO Elevator-Conveyor, Urschel Bean Cutter and Pre-Grader or Double ‘. 
Grader Unit the packer of cut stringless beans can secure maximum production and * 
grading without unnecessary labor or conveyors. Can be fed direct from the 
Model F Bean Snipper into the hopper of the Unit. In the Double Grader Unit, 
thé beans are first cut by the Urschel Cutter and pass directly into the Grader. . . 
No. 3s and smaller dropping out in the first section; No. 4s dropping out in the : 
second section and the No. 5s and larger passing out the discharge end. In the 9 
Pre-Grader Unit, only two classifications are secured. : 

Modernize your Bean Line with this and other items of CRCO 

Equipment which will give better quality production at lower costs. 


RYDER 


THE BEST 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


MORE SUGAR FOR CANNED 
CITRUS 


Sugar alowances for canning and 
bottling citrus juices have been increased 
from 80 per cent of the average number 
of pounds of sugar used per gallon of 
citrus juice in 1941 to 90 per cent of that 
amount, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 


The action, effective December 11, 
1945, also permits a provisional sugar 
allowance for canning and bottling citrus 
segments based upon the amount of 
canned citrus segments produced by the 
industrial user. A provisional allowance, 
OPA explained, is an amount of sugar 
allotted to industrial users for each unit 
of specified products put up rather than 
an allowance based on the total amount 
used in 1941. 

The sugar allowance for citrus juices 
is being increased, OPA explained, be- 
cause late tree blooming conditions in 
Florida have resulted in the fruits hav- 
ing less natural sugar than usual so that 
the juices require the addition of more 
sugar for canning. The former allow- 
ance would be insufficient to put up juices 
of “late bloom” fruits, the Department of 
Agriculture said. 

Previously, the packing of citrus seg- 
ments other than grapefruit was pro- 
hibited by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. With the recent removal of this 
restriction, OPA will grant a provisional 
allowance of sugar for canning all citrus 
segments. 


CANNED FISH SET ASIDE 
REDUCED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that canners of Pacific 
mackerel will not be required to reserve 
for Governmental use any part of their 
packs processed after November 17, 1945. 
At the same time the Department re- 
duced the set aside of pilchards for the 
period April 1, 1945, to March 31, 1946, 
from 45 to 30 per cent of the entire pack. 


Both actions, effective December 6, 
1945, were taken in amendment No. 17 
to War Food Order 44. Under the provi- 
sions of the order, as amended, the 
USDA reserves 45 per cent of the pack 
of Pacific mackerel for the period April 
1, 1945, to November 17, 1945, but re- 
quires no set aside after November 17, 
1945. 


As a result of the amendment, an addi- 
tional 27 million pounds of canned pil- 
chards will be available to civilians out 
of the current pack. This will raise the 
U. S. civilian share of canned pilchards 
to an estimated 126 million pounds, as 
compared to 67 million pounds from last 
year’s pack. 
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Despite the fact that the estimated 
1945 Pacific mackerel pack is expected to 
be less than half of last year’s pack, civil- 
ians will now get 15 million pounds as 
compared to 19 million pounds from the 
1944 pack. 


GENERAL LINE CAN PRICES 


Manufacturers of some types of tin 
cans were given a method for calculating 
ceiling prices on cans made of materials 
different from those in general use be- 
fore the war, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has announced. 

Cans covered by the action—which is 
effective December 18, 1945—are those 
subject to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, the regulation which in May 
1942 froze almost all prices at their 
March 1942 “highs.” Specifically af- 
fected are “general line’ cans (those 
made of 28-gauge or lighter steel sheets 
and requiring protective packaging for 
shipment), formerly made of hot dip tin 
plate but now made of electrolytic tin 
plate or black plate, OPA said. 

Prices of ‘packers’ cans” and of con- 
densed milk cans are not affected, the 
agency said. . 

For cans made of electrolytic tin plate, 
the new ceiling price will be the March 
1942 price for a hot dip tin plate can 
minus the difference in cost, computed 
on a current basis, between a hot dip tin 
plate can and an electrolytic tin plate 
can. 

As originally written, the order estab- 
lished a similar pricing formula for cans 
made of black plate, and this is continued 
without change. Manufacturers of new 
types or sizes of general line cans, not 
offered for sale during March 1942, will 
calculate maximum prices by using the 
formula they used during that month, 
OPA said. 


CONTAINERS CONTINUE TIGHT 


Shortages in materials for packaging 
food will continue during the coming 
year, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture predicts, although no serious bottle- 
necks are expected. Paperboard and tin 
plate will probably be short during most 
of the year, and glass containers will 
continue “tight” at least during the first 
quarter of 1946. 

Both wrapping paper and paperboard 
containers will be affected by the threat- 
ened drop in pulpwood production in the 
South. The difficulty here is in replacing 
war prisoners who were used as pulp- 
wood cutters during the war. Until the 
labor supply increases, some re-use of 
paperboard containers may be encour- 
aged. 

Tin plate will be short until new sup- 
plies begin coming in from the Far East, 
especially Malay States. The electrolytic 
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method of manufacturing cans, devel. ped 
during the war, will probably be «ised 
more widely because it saves two-thirds 
of the tin used in the regular hot-dip 
plating. 

Shortage of jars, bottles and other 
glass containers is expected to continue 
until manufacturing capacity is greater. 


DENY FTC CHARGE 


An answer denying violation of the 
brokerage section of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act has been filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission by Lakeland High- 
lands Canning Co., Inc., Highland City, 
Florida, and its officers, Carroll E. Lind- 
sey and Gordon T. Rou, engaged in the 
interstate sale of fruit juices and other 
fruit products for their own account. 

In its complaint the Commission 
charged that the respondents’ practice of 
paying commissions, brokerage or other 
compensation, or granting allowances or 
discounts in lieu thereof, to direct buyers 
of their products who purchase in their 
own names and for their own accounts 
for resale constitutes a violation of the 
brokerage section of the Act. The com- 
plaint listed several firms as “direct buy- 
ers” of the respondents’ commodities. 

The respondents aver that no allow- 
ances in the form of commissions or 


’ brokerage fees are allowed to their direct 


buyers and that the firms listed in the 
complaint as “direct buyers” in reality 
are brokers who received only the usual 
and customary brokerage fees for ser- 
vices rendered. In certain instances, the 
answer declares, these brokers have ad- 
vanced -to the respondents all or part of 
the purchase price of the merchandise 
bought, less the customary brokerage, 
but they were not buying for their own 
account and were simply acting in the 
capacity of brokers and moving the 
products of the respondents. Hearings 
will be held in due course. 


USDA OFFERINGS 


CANNED JAMS — (Announcement FV- 
16). Approximately 52,936 case: of 
various flavors of jams located as fol- 
lows: 32,864 c/s Brooklyn, N. Y.; | ,441 
c/s Buffalo, N. Y.; 830 ¢/s Cleve and, 
Ohio; 7,197 ¢/s Elizabeth, N. J.; 50° ¢/s 
Jersey City, N. J.; 5,157 c/s New © ork, 
N. Y.; 1,500 c/s Salisbury, Md.; .44l 
c/s Weehawken, N. J.; 1,003 ¢/s Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Closing date for offers to purchas. this 
commodity will be 5 p.m. (EST) De- 
cember 28, 1945. Further inform ‘ion 
on the commodity offered, and co) © of 
the Announcement FV-16, may b: ob- 
tained from R. F. Brandler, Fru: s & 
Vegetable Branch, Production & Me ket- 
ing Administration, USDA, Washi: ;ton 
25, D. C., telephone Republic 4142 ex- 
tension 2043. 
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FUSARIUM 


Seed pea varieties that are 


100 per cent resistant to Fusarium Wilt insure production 
on infested soil. 

Crosses of susceptible and 100 per cent resistant varie- 
ties are made to get resistance in a particular variety, fol- 
lowed by “setting to type’”—which takes from five to ten 
years. 

To prove wilt resistance, peas are planted in rows on wilt 
infested soil. One row of 100 per cent susceptible strain is 
planted six inches from a row of a strain thought to be re- 


This is the twenty-fifth of a series of adver- 


tisements showing that “Performance by ‘sistant. When the susceptible strain wilts and the other 
Washburn’s” covers every factor necessary e 
jer din strain develops normally it is definitely resistant. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan 


Breeders and Growers of SG, MOSCow, IDAHO © 


ASHBURN-WILSON SEED 
Se Peas 


and Beans 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Coming Next Week—-Evidence of the Heavy 
Consumer Demand—Peas No Worry Except 
How to Spread Over Remaining Months— 
Some Relief on Prices—More Sugar for 
Citrus—Jap Seed Oysters—High Prices 
May Not Be a Blessing 


THE MARKET—To write a Review of 
the canned foods market for this week 
one is compelled to call upon his imagina- 
tion, if the truth be told. Certainly the 
trading in canned foods—some little 
from producers—has continued heavy in 
these near-holiday days, from distribu- 
tors to retailers. Some surprise has been 
expressed that the demand for canned 
foods continues at such a heavy pace 
from the consumers. We attended a 
Harvest Festival, this week, in which 
canned foods were featured, both for 
home use and as contributions for the 
destitute in war torn countries. The con- 
tributions were numerous and generous, 
but if you could have seen the way the 
crowd went after them, carrying them 
home in boxes, you would have had no 
further doubts as to the desire of the 
public for more canned foods. 

There will be no let-up in this insistent 
demand of the consumers for many 
months, if not years, to come. Certainly 
there must be some stocking of pantries 
but that is as it should be, and with the 
goods on the home shelves they will be 
used the more quickly, as experience 
shows. Remember the drive to buy them 
by the case—before the war—the pur- 
pose being to get the goods on the shelves 
knowing that they would be more quickly 
used? Now that hard winter has set in 
almost everywhere in the country, appe- 
tites will be sharpened and more food 
consumed, so the assault on stockpiles 
will be the heavier. 

And in that line an interesting note of 
the week is the apparent worry about 
the supply of canned peas—from the big 
record ’45 pack—amounting on Novem- 
ber 1st, mark that date, to a little less 
than 13 million cases. Worry that the 
market is over-supplied! Why, Novem- 
ber 1st is only the beginning of the 
canned pea consumption season, with at 
least six or seven months to go! The 
Pacific coast reports having dissipated 
its pea pack, and the figures quoted 
above indicate that nearly 30 million 
cases of the total pack had already 
passed on. Nothing to worry about in 
that, except where to find enough canned 
peas to carry the market until next pea 
canning season. 


ENACTMENTS—The industry is prac- 
tically free from Governmental regula- 
tions but there are some relief measures 
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occurring worth noting. For instance: 

The “fair trade” adjustment provisions 
of the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion—the regulation which in May 1942 
froze prices of most commodities and ser- 
vices at their March 1942 “highs’”—have 
been somewhat broadened, the Office of 
Price Administration said Dec. 12th. 
The action is effective December 17, 1945. 

Formerly, the adjustment provision re- 
quired that the applicant for adjustment 
establish that he himself was required to 
sell the commodity at the Fair Trade 
price in March 1942. This prohibited 
persons who did not sell the commodity 
or were not in business in March 1942 
from applying for an adjustment. 

To correct this situation, the section 
governing adjustments has been changed 
to permit any seller to apply for adjust- 
ment up to the Fair Trade price if the 
commodity was required to be sold at a 
Fair Trade price in March 1942 regard- 
less of whether or not the applicant sold 
the commodity at that time. 

(Amendment 66 to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation—effective Decem- 
ber 17, 1945.) 

Sugar allowances for canning and bot- 
tling citrus juices have been increased 
from 80 per cent of the average number 
of pounds of sugar used per gallon of 
citrus juice in 1941 to 90 per cent of that 
amount, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced Dec. 11th. 

The action, effective December 11, 
1945, also permits a provisional sugar 
allowance for canning and bottling citrus 
segments based upon the amount of 
canned citrus segments produced by the 
industrial user. A provisional allowance, 
OPA explained, is an amount of sugar 
allotted to industrial users for each unit 
of specified products put up rather than 
an allowance based on the total amount 
used in 1941. 

The sugar allowance for citrus juices 
is being increased, OPA explained, be- 
cause late tree blooming conditions in 
Florida have resulted in the fruits hav- 
ing less natural sugar than usual so that 
the juices require the addition of more 
sugar for canning. The former allowance 
would be insufficient to put up juices of 
“late bloom” fruits, the Department of 
Agriculture said. 

Previously, the packing of citrus seg- 
ments other than grapefruit was pro- 
hibited by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. With the recent removal of this 
restriction, OPA will grant a provisional 
allowance of sugar for canning all citrus 
segments. 

(Amendment No. 50 to Second Revised 
Ration Order 3—Sugar—effective De- 
cember 11, 1945.) 

There will be no exportable surplus of 
seed oysters available from Japan until 
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1946 the American Military Government 
in Tokyo has informed the Department 
of Commerce in response to a request 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, it was announced. 

It is expected that some 10,000 cases 
of 12,000 or more spat each, will be 
available for export around December 
1946 to March 1947. Availability of 
these stocks will be dependent upon the 
export demand being indicated within 
the next three or four months. 

Should any firm in the United States 
desire seed oysters from Japan by the 
Spring of 1947, it is requested that they 
inform the Foodstuffs Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, within 
the next three or four months so that a 
combined amount for the entire U. S. 
industry may be forwarded to the seed 
oyster producers in Japan through AMG. 

LABOR—Says a friend of labor—aren’t 
we all?—anent the spreading strikes: 

“It is regrettable that Organized 
Labor, drunk with power, will not realize 
that current high wages create enough 
purchasing power IF we have full em- 
ployment and a large production of 
goods, at prices within the reach of the 
masses of the people. Pushing wages of 
preferred classes of workers higher, will 
cause prices to soar beyond the reach of 
many classes of consumers. Then pro- 
duction will fall off, there will be increas- 
ing unemployment, and both prices and 
wages will decline. Thus higher prices 
now mean lower prices sooner.” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Keep on Trying—Off to the Conven- 
tions But Come Home Empty Handed— 
Hopes Fading for Sizeable Carry-overs— 
Would Pay Any Price for Canned Tomatoes, 
If Allowed—Some Interest in Mixed Vege- 
tables—Light Holdings of Fish—Marking 
Time on Citrus 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, December 14, 1945 


THE SITUATION—While buyers are «0- 
ing considerable “scouting” of the mor- 
ket in an effort to uncover additional °f- 
ferings from canners, the results to d: ‘e 
have not been sensational and trading ‘n 
the New York market has been at a v °- 
tual standstill during the week. A nu 1- 
ber of buyers took in the Tri-State pa <- 
ers’ meeting in Baltimore at the 1:st 
week-end, in the belief that they co: !d 
place some tomato business for shipm: nt 
and billing after the turn of the ye-r, 
but met with little success. A number of 
local buyers are also taking in the 6(th 
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3 Here’s one door you’re 


invited to stick your foot in! 


As a matter of fact, you don’t even have to 
use that much violence. 


Just flick the latch, and come in! 


You'll be greeted —by a group of specialists 
who'll get right down to work with you. 


For we're inviting you as a customer to 
come over and discuss your pack and produc- 
tion problems with us—to talk over ideas for 
your future market. And we’re offering you the 
service of our laboratory and plant facilities, 
among the most extensive in the country. 


There’s no cost involved, either! This is a 
free customer service of ours. For we’re certain 
we can help you find a solution to those pro- 
duction troubles that plagued you during the 
last pack. 


And we believe we can help increase the effi- 
ciency of your present processing methods 
and develop a more attractive container for 
your postwar selling. 


Why not see if we’re right? 


Follow all the canners who have turned to us 
for help these past 44 years. Follow Uncle Sam 
who counted on us for special war containers 
for his servicemen— 


And call our nearest representative today— 
or write to our main office! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue > New York 17, N. Y. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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annual meeting of New York State can- 
ners, now under way in Buffalo, seeking 
any tomatoes, peas, corn, beans, or fruit 
which up-State packers may be willing 
to let go for shipment early in 1946. Re- 
sults of the current pilgrimage are un- 
known thus far. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors who have 
made a close study of the carryover situ- 
ation are increasingly emphasizing their 
belief that stocks remaining in first 
hands will prove to be much smaller than 
many in the trade believe. While it is 
well established that some quantities of 
the 1945 packs are being carried over 
into 1946 for tax purposes, the totals in- 
volved, these interests contend, are much 
smaller than many distributors have led 
themselves to believe. Hence, it is pointed 
out, the extent of possible replacements 
from first hands during the first half of 
1946 will be quite limited, with many 
buyers consequently being forced to rely 
more largely upon resale offerings to fill 
in depleted inventories. 


TOMATOES—It is no longer a question 
of either price or grade adherence in the 
matter of obtaining tomatoes. While 
ceiling levels, of course, are adhered to, 
buyers are willing to pay full mark-ups 
at resale in order to get some tomatoes to 
their retail outlets. Currently, there are 
no first hand offerings reported from any 
of the packing areas, although buyers 
expect limited lots from some of their 
regular sources of supply after the turn 
of the year. 


BEANS— Demand is still centered 
largely on the virtually unobtainable 
fancy grades, with offerings of standards 
going without takers. Included in the 
week’s offerings out of the South were 
some standard round pod cut green beans 
at $1.02, and extra standards at $1.09, 
both f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Here again, demand is concen- 
trating to a considerable degree on fan- 
cies, with no offerings from first hands. 
Buyers, however, are endeavoring to 
place commitments on fancy peas for 
billing and shipment after the turn of 
the year, and trade rumor has it that a 
little business is going through, with can- 
ners taking care of established outlets to 
a limited extent. Some standard un- 
graded Alaska 2s are reported available 
from the South at $1.03%4, with standard 
ungraded sweets at $1.10%, both f.o.b. 
canneries. Buyers would pay close to 
maximum mark-ups to get fancy peas at 
resale, it is indicated. 


CORN—There were no important devel- 
opments marketwise in the corn situation 
during the week. While the NCA pack 
reported indicated that the 1945 pack 
was some 3,000,000 cases in excess of 
that of the preceding year, canner offer- 
ings on the top grades remain absent. 


MIXED VEGETABLES—Some interest was 
shown during the week in offerings of 
mixed vegetables from the South for 
shipment after the turn of the year, the 
market being quoted at $1.15 for stand- 
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ard 2s and $5.50 for standard 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


SALMON—Stocks of salmon held by the 
trade here are extremely limited, but 
distributors are looking for an improve- 
ment in shipments after the turn of the 
year, and at least a temporary easing in 
the supply situation which will permit 
the retail trade to stock limited quanti- 
ties for the Lenten season. 


OTHER FISH—Sardine demand _ con- 
tinues to outrun the supply, but the cut- 
backs in Army takings of California 
mackerel and pilchards is seen relieving 
the civilian market shortage of relatively 
low-priced canned fish to some extent. 
... Reports from Maine are that canners 
are finding it impossible to obtain suffi- 
cient supplies of clams to make much of 
a pack of minced clams, with offerings of 
7 oz. tins at $4.25 per dozen moving 
readily. . . . Tuna demand remains ac- 
tive, with current supplies inadequate. 


cITRUS—Buyers are still generally on 
the sidelines insofar as additional book- 
ings of canned citrus juices are con- 
cerned, and are awaiting further devel- 
opments in packing areas. The extent 
to which citrus prices have soared since 
the fresh fruit was removed from price 
control is coming in for study. A con- 
tinuation of this condition, of course, 
would upset all trade calculations of a 
lower price basis for the canned product. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Buyers’ see little 
likelihood of any substantial further sup- 
plies of California or Northwestern 
fruits, except in the case of packers of 
nationally-advertised brands who have 
made provision for allocation of their 
packs through the season, to insure con- 
tinuity of supply until the 1946 packing 
season arrives. Meanwhile, efforts to 
locate resale offerings of fruit are not 
meeting with much success, although the 
trade expects an improvement in this 
situation after January 1. 


APPLE SAUCE—Only small lots are be- 
ing confirmed from the new pack, which 
was a short one, and here again, resale 
activity is looked for after the turn of 
the year. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Attention Again on Foreign Trade—Con- 
siderations Necessary—Even Tomato Prod- 
ucts Cause Lot of Hunting — Rationing 
Canned Whole Tomatoes—Fruits Sold Up Or 
Allotted—Shipping As Best They Can— 
Canned Apples Present a Case—Pea Packs 
Sold and Shipped—Canning Carrots—Alaska 
Salmon Packs—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, December 14, 1945 


FOREIGN TRADE—California canners are 
commencing to pay increased attention 
to the possibilities of foreign trade and 
many firms whose production has been 
stepped up sharply during the war years 
are making arrangements for exporting 
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on a large scale. In this connection it ° 
interesting to note that the ideas of so 1 
have changed in recent years and it i 
now quite generally accepted that a : 
tion must also import in order to expc ‘t. 
Canners point out that the demand 
our goods abroad, especially foods, is 
greater than ever before, with their n- 
troduction by the Army an important 
factor. The question now is not who 
wants our goods, but how to supply them 
under existing monetary hazards, ex- 
change restrictions, and the like. Muore 
than ever before canning interests realize 
that trade must be a two-way exchange 
and that at times it may be necessary to 
trade with several nations at once in 
order to solve the payment question. 
Those seeking to build up a substantial 
volume of business abroad are planning 
operations on different lines than before 
the war. Some are setting up companies 
that will be managed by nationals in the 
different countries instead of having 
them managed by Americans and oper- 
ated along strictly American lines. These 
have come to the conclusion that what is 
needed is a different approach to foreign 
trade and that we fall in more with the 
desires, customs and languages of na- 
tions with which we wish to do business. 
Some large concerns are working along 
this line and it may easily be that ex- 
ports of canned foods will reach substan- 
tially high levels within a few years. A 
world trade committee of members of 
Chambers of Commerce of various Pa- 
cific Coast cities is to be held in March 
to discuss plans for world trade promo- 
tion. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Sales of tomato 
juice and tomato puree have been so 
heavy of late that it takes a lot of scur- 
rying around to locate anything unsold. 
Some canners still have stocks on hand 
but plan to pass these holdings out on 
an allotment basis. The demand for 
whole peeled tomatoes is such that both 
wholesale and retail grocers here are 
feeding stocks out gradually in order to 
make them last longer. The public has 
learned that the pack was a small one, 
and not in keeping with the size of the 
tomato crop, with the result that offer- 
ings move off shelves in a short time. 
Both puree and paste are gaining in con- 
sumer acceptance and are being much 
more generally used than formerly. ot 
many years ago puree was almost wun- 
known, except by makers of soups and 
restaurant chefs, while paste was to 
found in but few stores other than ths 
catering to the Italian trade. Soup ma) | 
facturers moved in and took much of 
puree this season. 


FRUITS SOLD UPp—Some canners h: 
moved their entire packs of can? > 
fruits, having commenced  delive 
early at the solicitations of buye 
Others, particularly those having f : 
tured brands, are shipping slowly. (€ 
large concern, operating on an allotm: 
plan, is working on its first allotm: 
and will ship against this until the « 
of February. Early in March a secc.1 
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Individual plant 
selection and an 
increase plot of 
Henderson Bush Lima 
in our Minnesota 
Breeding Ground. 


For earliness, yield and reliability 


A Complete 
Line of as a cropper N. K. & Co.s strain of 
— Henderson Bush is hard to beat. 


FORDHOOK 
FORDHOOK 242 
THOROGREEN 
HENDERSON BUSH 
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and final allotment will be made and this 
will include some fruits not in the first 
allotment, including apricots and figs. 
From the Pacific Northwest comes word 
that a few canners are making a pack 
of apples. Before the war, No. 10 solid 
pack apples sold at $3.00 to $3.50 a 
dozen, and last year were priced at about 
$8.50. A price adjustment has been per- 
mitted on this year’s pack and $11.19 is 
reported to be the price of one operator. 
The pre-war cost of canning apples was 
usually about $10 a ton. This year it is 
about $60. 


PEAS—Practically the entire pack of 
peas made on the Pacific Coast has been 
sold and shipped, with most of the busi- 
ness now passing being on a resale basis. 
The higher grades monopolized the early 
demand and as soon as these began to 
get scarce buyers were found for the 
lower qualities. 


CARROTS—Carrots are being packed in 
fairly large quantities in both California 
and the Pacific Northwest and other 
wanted vegetables would be handled but 
for the lack of tin. For example, calls 
are coming in for canned parsnips, but 
no provision was made for this item in 
the tin order. 


SALMON PACKS—Final figures on the 
Alaska canned salmon pack for 1945 
have come through and this indicates a 
total output of 4,302,895 cases, or the 
smallest in recent years, more than a 
half a million cases below that of last 
year. The 1945 pack was made up as 
follows: King, 37,117 cases; red, 1,168,- 
615; pink, 2,212,941; chum, 680,168, and 
coho, 204,054. The pack of reds was 
more than 400,000 cases less than that 
of a year earlier and that of chums was 
off more than 300,000 cases, but gains 
were made by kings, pinks and cohoes. 
A total of 96 canneries were in opera- 
tion. The canned pack in British Colum- 
bia for the current season to December 1, 
had reached 1,737,578 cases, or about 
660,000 cases more for the entire season 
of 1944. 


SARDINES—Progress of the _ sardine 
pack in California is being closely 
watched by Government agencies and by 
distributors to the civilian trade. De- 
spite stormy weather, good catches con- 
tinue to be made and the pack to Decem- 
ber 1st had reached 2,841,093 cases, or 
over 400,000 cases more than a year 
earlier. 


RE-ELECTED 


Charles C. Teague has been re-elected 
president of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange for his 26th consecutive 
year of service. A commemorative 
placque in recognition of his quarter cen- 
tury of service to the California citrus 
industry was presented to Mr. Teague by 
Harvey A. Lynn, first vice-president of 
the exchange, on behalf of the board of 
directors. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Winter, With Snow, Visits the Far South— 
Fewer Shrimp, Canners Get Only Small 
Amount — Inspected Shrimp Pack Very 
Small, Too—Oysters Doing Better— 
Crabs About Done 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., December 14, 1945 


WEATHERMAN LOVES TO RUB IT IN—Our 
weatherman has been dishing us out near 
freezing temperature all the week. 


Sleet fell for brief periods in Mobile 
Tuesday of this week as 25-mile’ winds 
moderated during the sunless day. 


Snow fell as far south as Jackson, 
Ala., for periods long enough to reveal 
the rare flakes against the earth. 

Hattiesburg, Miss., reported a heavy 
fall of snow after two hours of sleet and 
four hours of snow fell at Alexandria, 
La. 


In both cities the white flakes melted 
soon after striking the ground. Coldest 
of all Southern Cities were Nashville, 
with a reading of 16; Chattanooga and 
Knoxville with 20, and Atlanta which 
recorded a low of 21 degrees during the 
day. 

More than 100 South Pacific Army 
veterans, all originally from the North, 
to be discharged at Brookley Field here, 
arrived in Mobile Tuesday on the John 
N. Robins and the Gen. Herbert A. 
Dargue, and as the veterans stepped 
quickly down the ladder of the boats, 
many looked at the cold, gray skies and, 
their teeth chattering, loudly inquired: 
“Is this the Sunny South?” 


SHRIMP—There were 2,278 fewer bar- 
rels of shrimp produced last week than 
the previous one, and the canneries re- 
ceived 266 less barrels. 

Louisiana produced 3,876 barrels last 
week, of which 149 barrels went to the 
eanneries; Alabama produced 595 bar- 
rels, of which 150 went to the canneries; 
Biloxi, Miss., produced 2,414 barrels, of 
which 370 barrels went to the canneries 
and Galveston, Tex., produced 895 bar- 
rels and none to the canneries. 


Altogether this section produced 7,780 
barrels of shrimp last week, the can- 
neries received only 669 barrels, which 
is a little better than 8 per cent of the 
total amount produced. The balance went 
to the raw dealers, and as it is more than 
the raw market can absorb at this time, 
the balance was put in cold storage. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas and Georgia, operat- 
ing under the Seafood Inspection Service 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reported that 5,181 standard cases 
of shrimp were canned during the week 
ending Dec. 1, 1945, which brought the 
pack for the season to 101,316 standard 
cases, as against 365,809 standard cases 
packed during the same period last sea- 
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son and 362,916 standard cases tie 
previous season. 

The canneries of this section receivod 
7,188 barrels of shrimp in October 1915 
and 4,780 barrels in November 19:5, 
which was a drop of 2,408 barrels last 
month. 

The total production of shrimp in 
November 1945 was 34,979, whereas in 
November 1944 there were 44,901 bavr- 
rels. 

In November 1944, the canneries of 
this section received 16,305 barrels of 
shrimp, whereas in November 1945 the 
only received 4,780 barrels. 

Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf ares), 
46,200 pounds; Fernandina, 25,500 
pounds; Mayport, 25,300 pounds; New 
Smyrnia, 5,700 pounds; St. Augustine, 
147,600 pounds. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 49,400 pounds; 
Darien and Valona, 13,300 pounds; St. 
Marys, 10,800 pounds; Thunderbolt, 
8,200 pounds. 


OYSTERS — Louisiana’ reported 5,83 
barrels of oysters produced last week, as 
against 5,947 barrels produced the previ- 
ous week, yet Alabama reported 757 bar- 
rels of oysters produced last week as 
against 562 barrels produced the previ- 
ous week, so altogether 78 more barrels 
of oysters were produced in this section 
last week than the previous week. 

’ No canning of oysters has taken place 
yet. 


HARD CRABS—Production of hard crabs 
took a big drop last week over the 
previous one, as 77,290 pounds were pro- 
duced last week and 182,510 pounds the 
previous week. 


OPA PETITION DENIED 


The United States Emergency Court 
of Appeals in Los Angeles has denied 
OPA’s petition for a rehearing in the ].0s 
Angeles pickle price case. However, it 
issued a stay order so that the judgment. 
of the Court declaring MPR 488 inva'id 
will not become effective until on or about 
December 22. 

It is reported that price executives at 
OPA have prepared an amendment 
which would increase the percentage . d- 
dition for processors from 5% to «p- 
proximately 7.6% and raised the alli w- 
ance for increased cost of cucumbers |r 
salters from 25c a bushel to appro.i- 
mately 40c a bushel. This amendmen? is 
expected to be issued before the exp) a- 
tion of the stay order. If this ame: d- 
ment is issued within that time, O' A 
would not lose price control over pr ¢- 
essed pickles or brine stock and ev: "y 
processor and briner would have an h- 
crease in ceiling prices to the extent p.'- 
mitted under the amendment. 
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TOMATO SEED 


This Package Symbolic of Fine “/omatoes 


In its class, it is one of the most respected in all of North America. 
It identifies a product with a long pedigree, and with an almost 
magical potential. If your thoughts are on tomatoes, Stokes tamper- 
proof package is an excellent starting point. It contains the product 


of a house which strives to grow the world’s finest tomato seed. 


VALIANT ° STOKESDALE ° MASTER MARGLOBE ° RUTGERS 
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FINAL “A” AND “STAR” 
AWARDS 


Final awards under the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s program to recog- 
nize exceptional wartime achievement in 
food processing were announced Dec. 11 
by the USDA. At the last meeting of 
the Achievement Award Board, 12 food 
processing plants were granted the “A” 
Award, signifying one year of outstand- 
ing wartime service, and 25 firms were 
awarded the “Star” Award for a second 
year of distinguished production. 

These bring the total number of “A” 
Awards granted since the beginning of 
the program in September 1943 to 465, 
and the total number of “Star” Awards 
to 120. All nominations approved at the 
final meeting were submitted prior to 
September 15, the closing date for the 
program. 


The “A” Awards are granted to the 
following canners: 

California—Aron Canning Company, 
Stockton; Gerber Products Co., Oakland. 
Illinois—Libby, McNeill & Libby, Blue 
Island. Maine—Belfast Packing Co., 
Belfast. Michigan—Pet Milk Company 
plants in Adrian and Wayland; Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Sheridan. 


The “Star” Awards are granted to: 

California—S & W Fine Foods, Inc., 
Redwood City. Colorado—Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Manzanola. Delaware— 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, plants in Wy- 
oming and Houston. Florida—Adams 
Packing Ass’n., Auburndale; Havana 
Canning Co., Havana; Bordo Products 
Co., Inc., Winter Haven; The William P. 
McDonald Corp., Auburndale; Pasco 
Packing Ass’n, Dade City; Dr. P. Philips 
Canning Co., Inc., Orlando; Plymouth 
Citrus Growers Ass’n., Plymouth; Polk 
Packing Ass’n., Winter Haven; The Hills 
Bros. Co., Bartow; Floridagold Citrus 
Corp., Lake Alfred. Maine—The R. J. 
Peacock Caning Company plant in East- 
port and two in Lubec. Minnesota— 
Cudahy Packing Co., New Ulm. New 
York—G. L. F. Waterloo Farm Products 
Coop., Inc., Waterloo; The Borden Co., 
Bainbridge. Pennsylvania—G. L. F. 
Columbia Farm Products Coop., Ince., 
Bloomsburg. Washington—Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Kent. 

The Achievement Award Program was 
inaugurated to give public recognition to 
the management and employees of food 
processing plants which led their indus- 
try in war production and cooperation 
with wartime supply programs. To win 
either or both the awards, plants had to 
meet high requirements regarding quan- 
tity and quality of production; comply 
with applicable Federal regulations and 
statutes; demonstrate ingenuity and co- 
operation with the Government in devel- 
oping new products and packaging suited 
to special wartime needs; maintain satis- 
factory employer -employee relations, 
with minimum work stoppages and ab- 
senteeism; provide superior safety and 
health protection for plant personnel; 
and cooperate with producers by main- 
taining support prices or better. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


DISTRIBUTORS NOTE: 


RANCH SALE—Libby, McNeill & Libby 
have sold their 3350-acre ranch in the 
Sacramento River delta region just be- 
low Sacramento, Calif., to the Proctor & 
Gamble interests. 


PRESIDENT OF C OF C—Brayton Wilbur, 
president of the Wilbur-Ellis Co., has 
been elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. The firm 
he heads is engaged in world trade. 
George G. Montgomery, vice-president of 
Castle & Cooke, Ltd., Honolulu and San 
Francisco, is now third vice-president of 
the Chamber. Castle & Cooke have pine- 
apple and sugar interests in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and are also shipping 
agents. 


THE TECHS MEET—An all-day meeting 
of the Institute of Food Technologists, 
Northern California Section, was held at 
the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif., on 
December 6th with about 150 in atten- 
dance. The morning session under the 
chairmanship of Alan C. Richardson, of 
the vitamin research laboratory of the 
California Packing Corp., included a talk 
by Horace Campbell, American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., on the selection and han- 
dling of fruits for packing. The be- 
havior of the protein molecule in foods 
during cooking, storage and other types 
of handling, was outlined by Dr. Harold 
P. Lundgren, Western Regional Research 
Laboratory and formerly a technology 
expert in Sweden. 

Prof. Ernest H. Weigand, Oregon 
State College, spoke on the training of a 
food technologist. “Food Engineering 
versus Food Technology” was the subject 
of a talk by Dr. Maynard Joslyn, of 
Berkeley, at the banquet which brought 
the meeting to a close. Dr. Joslyn, re- 
cently a major in the Quartermaster 
Corps, related his experiences in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and China. 


WORLD WIDE INTEREST—The world wide 
interest in food processing and food stor- 
age methods is shown by the many scien- 
tists and industrialists who have visited 
the division of food technology on the 
campus of the University of California 
at Berkeley of late. Several groups have 
come from France to learn about the 
latest in canning methods, as well as 
scientists from French industrial firms 
to study American methods of cold stor- 
age. Members of the Farmers’ Union of 
Great Britain have been here to study 
fruit juice processing and a chemist from 
the Food Research Department of Russia 
spent some time here. Other recent 
visitors on the division, headed by Prof. 
W. V. Cruess, have included Chinese, a 
director of a Government research labo- 
ratory in Sweden, three food processors 
from Palestine and technologists from 
Mexico, Brazil and Chile. 
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VETERAN GROCER DIES 


James P. Cunningham, 74, one of tie 
“old timers” of the grocery trade in te 
East, passed away at the Patterson Gen- 
eral Hospital, Patterson, New Jersey, 
December 10, after an illness of about 
a year. Jim Cunningham, as he was 
familiarly known, was born in Patterson 
and lived in Glen Rock, New Jersey, for 
many years while head of the Herrman 
Company of Patterson. In 1938 he was 
tendered a banquet celebrating 50 years 
activity in the grocery business, which 
was attended by canners, brokers and 
salesmen from all over the country. In 
1943 he retired and sold the business. 
The entire sales force of the old company 
formed what is now the North Jersey 
Wholesale Grocery Company of Patter- 
son, and are carrying on along the lines 
Jim Cunningham taught them were best. 
Mr. Cunningham was Vice-President of 
the U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association 
for many years and was active in that 
association up to his retirement. He 
leaves a widow, Mrs. Margaret Acker- 
man Cunningham, a son, Henry, and 
daughter, Sarah, of Glen Rock. 


SEXTON EXPANDING 


Sexton & Co., leading institutional 
wholesale grocers with headquarters in 
Chicago, will open a new branch house 
in Detroit early in January, with Frank 
C. Sherburne as branch manager. The 
company also operates branches in 


Brooklyn, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, and 
Dallas. 
MOORE TO ENTER BROKERAGE 


FIELD 


Chester. L. Moore, who has served as 
Washington representative of the Maine 
Sardine Packers’ Association for the past 
two years, has announced his plans to 
return to Houston, Texas, to establish a 
brokerage business. 

The Washington office of the canner 
group, which was established to coor li- 
nate the canners’ contribution to ‘he 
war program, will be discontinued as of 
Dec. 31, 1945. | 


KC BROKERS ELECT 


The Kansas City Food Brokers As.0- 
ciation have elected the following offic. vs 
to serve in 1946: President—Willard 0. 
Warner, Seavey-Flarsheim Broker: ze 
Company; Vice-President—H. C. Lo. k- 
hart, Gabel-Johnson Brokerage Cc 1- 
pany; Secretary-Treasurer—Robert JV. 
Schwindler, Schwindler Brokerage 
pany. 


LAMPE MOVES 


Due to the expansion of their bro! r- 
age business, R. C. Lampe & Compa y, 
Cincinnati food brokers, this week fo: 1d 
it necessary to move into larger quari rs 
in the Transportation Building in t at 
city. 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


: Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
‘ablished 1886 incorporated 1924 


EWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


CANNING TRADE - December 17, 1945 


Is the present packaging of your 
product in tune with today’s fast- 
moving buying habits? Does it have 
the punch and sales appeal that 
make consumers choose your brand 
in preference to all others? 

Our merchandising and design 
experts are at your service — ready 
to help you in the creation and pro- 
duction of labels, box wraps and 
other packaging material, in beauti- 
ful, natural color. 

Send for our new book on adver- 
tising material—“‘The Selling Power 
of FULL Color.” 

* 


Labels ¢ Box Wraps e Seed Packets 
Folding Boxes e Merchandise Envelopes and 
Cards e Advertising Material 


STE CH AR-TRAGNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Rochester 7, N.Y. + San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT 
SANITATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


under sanitary conditions. Recommenda- 
tions for such a program are as follows: 


Light and Ventilation: Ample lighting 
and properly ventilated canning plants 
not only enhances the working efficiency 
of the employees but helps to build up 
morale. Removal of steam vapors is 
necessary. 


Construction: The roof of the cannery 
should be of watertight construction. The 
walls and ceilings of working rooms 
should be clean and painted. Whitewash 
should not be used. 


Floors: The floors should be tight, 
smooth and graded around machinery, 
cookers, washers and all other operations 
where overflowing is unavoidable in 
order to carry away liquid waste. All 
gutters and depressions carrying away 
wastes should be covered to avoid acci- 
dents. 


Tables: The top of all tables should be 
smooth, and, if possible, be constructed 
of non-corrosive metal to prevent rust- 
ing. The tables should contain drains 
for efficient cleaning. 


Equipment: All equipment such as 
moving belts, conveyors, piping, blanch- 
ers, cookers, brine tanks, fillers, tables, 
pans, buckets and any other equipment 
used in packing operations must be 
thoroughly scoured and scalded with hot 
water and then followed by a cold water 
wash. This is one of the most important 
operations in canning house practice and 
is an insurance against possible spoilage 
of the canned products. 


Syrup Rooms: These rooms and open- 
ings should be completely screened to 
eliminate flies and other insects. 


Rodent and Insect Pests: The plant 
should be free of unused equipment and 
other accumulations that may serve as 
a harborage for rodents. Nests must be 
eliminated and traps set in order to rid 
the plant of this pest. Roaches too, must 
be exterminated by using a good insect 
spray. The use of poisons in combatting 
pests must be with extreme care and ex- 
termination should be done after close 
of operations. Most violations have been 
due to rodents and insects and therefore 
riddance is absolutely necessary. 


Raw Products: All raw stock should be 
protected against foot-borne contamina- 
tion. Filled baskets and crates should 
be stacked in such a manner as to avoid 
undue heating of the product. The hoid- 
ing of all raw products should be in a 
clean space free of insects and rodents. 
Raw fruit such as tomatoes, cherries, 
peaches and, etc., should not be accumu- 
lated in excess of a day’s operation as 
the fruit is subject to attack by insects 
as well as contaminated by rodents. It 
is always well to remember that the 
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quality of the canned product depends 
entirely on the quality of the raw stock. 
Improper handling, therefore, will lower 
quality. 


Waste Products: Cannery waste prod- 
ucts must not be allowed to accumulate 
but disposed of as quickly as possible. 
Such wastes attract flies and other in- 
sects as well as rodents. These wastes 
will also result in offensive odors par- 
ticularly if spread on ground near the 
cannery. Pea vines and corn husks may 
be stacked or placed in silos some dis- 
tance away from the plant. Adequate 
drainage must be provided or an odor 
nuisance will be created. A waste dis- 
posal plant is most necessary for clean 
cannery operations. Closed garbage cans 
for waste paper and other material 
should be provided. 


Water Supply: Only pure water must 
be used in washing equipment. Newly 
dug wells should be examined for purity 
before used. Re-use of washwater is 
prohibited as it will cause contamination 
even in cooling tank operations. Drink- 
ing water must comply with the Ameri- 
can Public Health Standards for purity. 
This responsibility rests entirely with the 
canner. 


Care of Employees: Convenient loca- 
tion of wash rooms must be provided and 
large enough to accommodate all em- 
ployees. They should be provided with 
ample washing equipment, sanitary pa- 
per towels and a good supply of soap. 
Dressing rooms must be provided for 
employees to change their clothes. 


Those employees preparing food prod- 
ucts should be provided with clean uni- 
forms or aprons. Female employees 
should wear clean washable caps to cover 
their hair. A supervisor should enforce 
washing of hands before commencing 
work and after each absence from their 
work. 


No employee afflicted with infectious or 
contagious diseases or any infectious 
wounds shall be allowed to continue 
work. No smoking or expectorating is 
allowed where food is being prepared. 


Clean lavatories should be provided for 
each sex. One per twenty employees 
should be ample. These locations should 
be easily accessible to the cannery. 


Cannery Surroundings: Yards within 
property limits should be covered with 
gravel or some surfacing material or 
cinder covered and sprinkled with waste 
oil to eliminate dust. Also they must be 
free of rubbish, old unused machinery, 
canned food spoilage, lumber, ash dumps 
and other unsightly accumulations. They 
only serve as rodent harborage. Clean 
surroundings are evidence of good house- 
keeping. 


Storage: Storage of dried peas, beans 
and other legumes for use as canning 
products as well as spices, flour, sugar 
and other ingredients for use in manu- 
facturing processes should be in clean, 
rodent free and insect free rooms. The 
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use of infested products is considered 
insanitary. 

These recommendations are, no doubt, 
familiar to all canners. It is largeiy a 
matter of application under a competent 
sanitary supervisor. To operate a plant 
under proper sanitation is a must for 
every canner. Don’t just agree that it 
should be done. Do it and avoid pos- 
sible legal entanglement. Such improve- 
ments enhances the plant value. 

It is a true saying “Good housekeeping 
leads to better canned foods.” 


CALIFORNIA CANNERS FLOCK 
TO VEGETABLE SAMPLE 
CUTTING 
(Continued from page 8) 


growing conditions that do not prevail 
elsewhere. Five years ago tomato worms 
seriously threatened the growing of to- 
matoes in California, but this menace 
was whipped. Now trouble has devel- 
oped in spinach, but opinion was ex- 
pressed that this can be licked. 


QUALITY—Dr. J. H. MacGillivray, Divi- 
sion of Truck Crops, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Davis, spoke on 
“Mental Reconversion.” He said that 
for four years canners had been strain- 
ing every effort to can as much food as 
possible, and that it was now time for 
them to give more thought to quality. 
He praised the efforts of the NCA and 
the can companies to aid growers and 
canners, but said there should be more 
meetings by both groups and more short 


’ courses to keep them up to date on devel- 


opments in both farming and canning. 

President Neel brought the meeting to 
a close with the presentation of an ex- 
pression of thanks from the Quarter- 
masters Department for the outstanding 
work of canners during the war period 
in keeping stocks of canned foods rolling 
to all fronts, in addition to filling civilian 
requirements. 


TAYLOR REFRIGERATION 
CATALOG 


The Taylor Instrument Companies of 
Rochester, New York, has published a 
36-page catalog dealing exclusively with 
the application of control instruments to 
the refrigeration field. The catalce is 
divided conveniently into two sections, 
one covering applications—the o her, 
instruments. 

The applications are reproduced for 
the purpose of showing certain provess- 
ing requirements in refrigeration. Al- 
though each individual application dif- 
fers, there is nevertheless a similari y in 
all applications. 

The instrument section illustrate. the 
instruments available for refriger ‘ion 
processes accompanied by pertinen’ 1n- 
formation so that it is possible to ¢: 90se 
an instrument for any type of refri: era- 
tion application. 

Copies of Catalog No. 300 may b. se 
cured by writing the company dire*! at 
Rochester. 
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PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS Latest 10 Station 
New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. HOMINY, eae 
8 DICED BEETS, 
We also make a 5S pocket Pea and Bean Filler. DICED CARROTS, Ete. aes 


Gor Quality N DS of 


IN THE CAN-- 

Plant 
MICHAEL-LEONARD 


Growers and Breeders of a complete line of 


quality Yellow and White Hybrid Sweet 


Corn seed adaptable to your growing areas. 4 
MICHAEL-LEONARD CO. | 
Growers of 
Canners Seeds of all Kinds 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA PIEDMONT LABE L CO.INC. 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey : 
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1OWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS GET 
DOWN TO BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 10) 


given the opportunity to ask questions, 
even though they want the answers. The 
committee in charge overcame this seem- 
ing stage fright by passing out forms at 
a previous session, urging canners to 
write down questions, the answer to 
which would be supplied at the scheduled 
panel discussion. Result—More questions 
than time. The set up was similar to the 
“Information Please” program. Drs. 
E. S. Haber and Carl J. Drake, of Iowa 
State College, Lyle Seaton of Continental 
Can, and Fred Giese of American Can 
supplied the answers, and H. B. Evert- 
sen acted as Chairman. Some of the 
most interesting were: 


1. Question: Is there a trend in can- 
ning circles to grow more acreage on own 
land? 


Answer: All of the gentlemen agreed 
there was such a trend, since the canner 
has been adding more and more of the 
burdens of farm work. 


2. Question: Is there any effective 
method of weed control on a commercial 
basis? 


Answer: Yes, the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany has done lots of work on weed con- 


Complete product 
protection. Elimi- 
nates enzymic 
action. Special 
type Hot-Break 
for Catsup. 


extractors. 


and seeds. 
Indiana Extractors. 


Get ALL the Juice 


—with ALL the Flavor 
and ALL the Color 


Make BETTER Juice in Greater 
Volume at LESS COST by 
using Langsenkamp Hot Break 


@ Langsenkamp Hot-Break eliminates pre- 
breaking and pumping. 
steady production at maximum capacity of 
Assures maximum yield from 
raw stock, obtains all rich flavor juice, and 
releases larger amount of pectin from skin 
For perfect results use with 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


trol on pea acreage. It was pointed out 
that the Michigan State College, who col- 
laborated, will shortly publish the find- 
ings in its regular bulletin. 


3. Question: What are the possibilities 
of direct seeding of tomatoes in Iowa? 
How does this method compare with 
transplants? 


Answer: Dr. Huber said that in his 
opinion direct seeding has possibilities. 
Good results were obtained by planting 
about the 15th of April. Several canners 
were enthusiastic about results they had 
obtained. One said he had received a 60 
per cent increase in yield from a 100 
acre plot and that the quality ran over 
90 per cent No. 1’s. Weed control is 
somewhat of a problem they said, and 
the fertilizer used must be placed di- 
rectly under the seed to obtain best 
results. 


4. Question: Can DDT be used around 
a cannery? 


Answer: Dr. Drake said yes. The walls 
may be sprayed with it. 


5. Question: Are there any mechanical 
methods of harvesting green beans? 


Answer: Bill Hughes, Wisconsin Man- 
ager of Chisholm-Ryder Company, 
pointed out that his company had one 
experimental machine in Wisconsin last 
year and one in New York State. In one 


Makes possible 
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field, the machine did a 97 per cent iar- 
vesting job (75 per cent is good for | and 
picking). However, the company is not 
satisfied with it at present. What they 
really need is a bean for the machine. It 
works well on a long bean on a bush vith 
a good tough stem. 


And so the questions went on and on. 
One canner wanted a pumpkin of wood 
color and early maturing. He was in- 
formed that the College was working on 
that problem. Another—How reliable 
are rapid soil tests. Answer: More 
laborious tests are more reliable. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


G. E. Carrier, lowa Canning Company, 
Vinton, was elected President to succeed 
Guy E. Pollock from the Marshall Can- 
ning Company, Marshalltown; E. H. 
Barnhardt, Norfolk Canning Company, 
Plattsmouth, was elected Vice-President; 
and Roy Chard, Audubon Canning Com- 
pany, Audubon, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The new President and Vice-President 
also serve on the Board of Directors, to- 
gether with Floyd Ascher, Clarkville; 
J. LeRoy Farmer, Cedar Rapids; Leo 
Gleason, Des Moines; Irving Nelson, 
Lake Mills; Guy E. Pollock, Marshall- 
town; Loyal Shannon, Nebraska City; 
Freeda Smith, Grimes; and S. O. Lamp- 
man, Marshalltown. 


Some BERLIN CHAPMAN ! ‘ort 
Installations have been giving 
tinuous satisfactory service fo ver 
30 years. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Retorts are designed to do one «* 
the most important operations in a canning plant ~~ 
provide perfect distribution of steam during Steriliz« - 
tion Process. All steel retorts are electrically welde | 
to provide a smooth inside. Lids are perfectly balance / 
two ways. Available in any style clamp and legs. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


Berlin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


‘CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
trac. ors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Coc. ing Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $495.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Seale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Sells Pea Washer and Separator; 1 
Sharples #6 Centrifuge with A.C. motor, 60 cy. 220 v., and 
tinne bowl; 1 Howe Crane Suspension Scale, 5,000 lb. capacity; 
1 500 gal. Stainless Steel Vacuum Pan complete with pump 
and condenser; 1 500 gal. Pfaudler Glass Lined Vacuum Pan 
comp!ete with pump and condenser; 1 250 gal. Pfaudler Glass 
Line’ Vacuum Pan complete with pump and condenser; 1 
Shriver Filter Press with 20 wood plates and frames 24”, 
close’ delivery. All the above equipment in good condition and 
will — sold at reasonable price. Adv. 4598, The Canning Trade. 


: SALE—We have 20 used Model 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
te and ready for operation. Can you use any of these 
s for production or for repair parts for similar type 
es? Make us an offer on one or more of them. A. K. 
& Co., Inc., Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. 


SALE—Laboratory Equipment; 2 Waltham Stop- 

s; 1 Coleman pH Electrometer, Model 30, Serial #4072; 

ion Balance, 1 gr. to 20 kg.; 1 Analytical Balance, Model 

‘le 140, N. Y. Lab. Supply Co. #16764; 1 set #17160 
lated, Class Weights, .1 mg. to 100 grs.; 1 #15 Eimer 

end Vacuum Oven with #1-107A Vacuum Pump; 1 
’ & Amend #1-996 Balance and Weights; 1 Precision- 
fic Hot Air Oven, #1472. ‘All the above equipment was 
sed new and has been used only a short time. Can be 

ised at reasonable price. Adv. 4599, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—One Berlin Chapman 30’ x 5’ Beet Steamer 
complete with variable speed and elevator discharge. In very 
good condition. $950.00 FOB Wisconsin. Adv. 45102, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Double Unit Coons Apple Peeler parts; large 
stock, brand new, fastest wearing parts. Also Old Style 7 Knife 
A. B. Peach Slicer. Priced for quick sale. Write S. A. Moffett 
Co., Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


FOR SALE—23 Horizontal 2 Crate Retorts, inside measure- 
ments 42” dia. x 102” long, with pressure gauges and ther- 
mometers; 90 Retort Crates for Horizontal Retorts; 1 Berlin 
Chapman Quality Pea Grader; 1 Salwood Density Control for 
Quality Pea Grader; 1 Sprague 15 foot All Purpose Blancher; 
10 Peerless Single Corn Huskers; 1 Clipper Pea Cleaner No. 
116; 1 Ayars 5 pocket Pea Filler. Lange Canning Corp., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1 FMC large size late model Corn Silker; 1 
FMC Batch Corn Mixer; 1 FMC 156 gal. Mixing & Preheating 
Tank for Corn; 1 FMC Cooker Filler #2 cans; 1 Sinclair Scott 
Pea Cleaner; 1 Deming 150 GPM Deep Well Turbine Pump; 
2 Tue Corn Huskers; 1 Monitor Sample Pea Grader; 1 Sinclair 
Scott Corn Trimmer; 140 ft. 18” wide Standard Roller Conveyor 
with 4 curves; 1 FMC 16” Elevator Boot with buckets & chain; 
1 FMC 10” Elevator Boot with buckets & chain; 1 FMC 6” dia. 
Spiral Conveyor Elevator 11 ft. long; 1 FMC 6” Spiral Conveyor 
32 ft. long; 2 FMC Bucket type Elevators for Corn. D. E. 
Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—275 feet new Gravity Wheel Conveyor with 
curves and stands, priced to sell, f.o.b. shipping point. Adv. 
45105, The Canning Trade. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—500 gallon Stainless Steel Tank 
with cover, never used. Adv. 45106, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—7 used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 3 new 
Stainless Steel Stationary type two-thirds Jacketed Kettles, all 
in stock for immediate shipment; Horix 18 and 14 spout Fillers; 
Jumbo Model E Crowner; Ermold 6-wide Labeler, Liquid O & J 
and World Rotary Automatic Labelers, and 10 Semi-automatic 
Labelers; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser and Karl Kiefer 72 
spout Bottle Rinser; can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Phone: AMherst 2100. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for: Case Sealer; 
Upright Retorts; Boxer for Label Machine, 303x407 cans; large 
Meat Grinder; Ayars 12-pocket Filler. Advise in detail on any 
of above equipment you can offer. Adv. 4597, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Six used Pea Viners, any make. Write S. A. 
Moffett Co., Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—Used Semi-automatic Side and End Seaming 
Machines for making 28 gauge steel crimped containers 22 x 
34%. Adv. 45101, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—6 Gooseberry Snippers; 2 Scott Elevator Wash- 
ers; 1 Urschel Model B Dicer. Associated Frozen Food Packers, 
Inc., Albany, Ore. Phone 1034. 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. Salter Canning Co., North 
Rose, N. Y. 


WANTED—Any quantity 1 lb. Glass Jars with white finish. 
Home Style Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4576, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Fieldman for year around position 
with a reliable Western pea canner. Must be capable of 
handling contracting, grower problems, planning and directing 
growing and harvest operations. Excellent opportunity in a 
growing concern. Adv. 4589, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent by substantial New Eng- 
land concern, to assume full charge of canning baked beans, 
brown bread and other specialties. When replying please give 
complete resume of your experience, age and references. En- 
close photo if available. Adv. 45104, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
POSITION WANTED—Experienced in canning fruits and 


vegetables. Baltimore or vicinity preferred. Now employed. 
Can handle responsible position. Adv. 45103, The Canning 
Trade. 


NEVER TAKE 
FOR GRANTED! 


answers based on your in- 
dividual requirements. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-11. 


®@ Are you using the right 
grade, the right grain, the 
right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you're not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Md. 
ERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CHEERFUL SURROUNDINGS 


Uncle Josh—Here’s a letter from our nephew who has vone 
to Africa and he writes that within 20 rods of his house there’s 
a family of laughin’ hyenas. 

Aunt Martha—Well, I’m glad he’s got pleasant neighbors, 
anyway—that’s something. 


CURED 


“Join us in a little game of stud, Colonel?” 
“Sir, I do not.play stud.” 

“T beg you pardon, I had an idea you did.” 
“Yes, I once had that idea myself.” 


TEXAS TABLE MANNERS 


A Texas father was dining with his son in a Texas hotel, 
and in the course of dinner the son got into an argument with 
a cowboy. The cowboy called the son an offensive name, a 
very offensive name, and the young fellow grabbed his knife 
in his fist and started around the table to be avenged. i 

“Ain’t ye got no table manners?” the old man hissed. 

“But, pop, ye heered what he called me, didn’t ye?” 

“Yes, I heered all right, but that ain’t no ground for yer 
fergettin’ yer table manners. Put down that there knife and 
go at him with yer fork.” 


A NEW VERSION 


Jane—John, you’ve been drinking! 

John—Hic—not ’t all, m’dear. 

Jane—John, don’t lie to me! You’re staggering, and I smell 
it on your breath! 

John—Honest, m’dear, didn’t drink a drop. It froze, an’ the 
bottle broke. So I ate it. 


POOR FISH 


The novice at trout fishing had hooked a very small trout 
and had wound it in until it was jammed at the very end of 
his rod. 

Pupil—What do I do now I’ve finished winding? 

Instructor—Climb up the rod and stab it. 


EXPLAINED 
Mid—What is the difference between vision and sight? 
E. M.—Well, one can flatter a girl by calling her a vision, 
but don’t call her a sight. 


MILITARY TACTICS 


A colonel who had been promoted to general gave a ban- 
quet to his regiment. . 

Addressing the soldiers, he said: “Fall up on the food with- 
out pity—treat it as if it were the enemy.” 

At the end of the banquet he observed a sergeant hiding two 
bottles of wine. 

“What are you doing?” asked the colonel. 

“Obeying orders, sir. In war when you don’t kill the enemy 
you take them prisoners.” 

“We all want you to come to our party tonight, Mandy. 

“Can’t Sambo; I’se got a case of diabetes.” 

“Come along anyways, Mandy, and bring it wid you. ‘ hose 
folks will drink anything.” 


AT LAST 


“T see there’s a whole half-page of advertising for >kin- 
nem’s store in the paper.” 

“What! Skinnem that tight wad? Why, I’ve heard hi say 
he wouldn’t spend a red cent for advertising.” 
He isn’t, His receivers are doing it for him.” 


THE CANNING TRADE - December 17, 1949 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Tie Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


~~ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishoim-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food }‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamil'.n Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. !angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Nobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CO! -EYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berli, “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Islanc .quipment Corp., New York City 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

¢ Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

Pohl: & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. -obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CO -EYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berli:, “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish | »-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Islan: ‘quipment Corp., New York City 
La Px Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. ‘obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CO SYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berli, hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis! m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CO. ERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars \achine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berli:, “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chist a-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Ood -«chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
wa » Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
‘obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE SANNING TRADE 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


December 17, 1945 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. a 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. a 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. - 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. z 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. ee 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ml. 
General Machinery Corp., Temata, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Z 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. oF 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Pee 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Eantce 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin. Wis. ek 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. ; 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. ae 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Cor a Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
a Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman come ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagare Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Compe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bs 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Corporation, ly ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
F. 3 Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING ENIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, ind. 
i K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food — Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, > 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Machinery Cor: oration, ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foud Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ie Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston I. 
ager Copper & Brass Works, el Ohio 
> Soe Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

‘A . Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. = 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Copper & Brass Works, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. Metal Products Co., Inc. , Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
ge Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Chiy 
H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Co! ration, Hoo ston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York ‘City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


somes Litho. , Baltimore, Md. 

kitindge & & Co. Chicago, Ill. 
it. Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, III. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis Ba Mo. 
ene ‘Co., Sioux City, Ta. 
a ng & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

ers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 

B . Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., paw Haven, “onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, ‘onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, yl & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
preacte C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 

H. Woodruff & Sons, ine., Milford, Conn. 

D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. S. Rubber Co., New York city. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


Let us tell you about it. 


THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


a All metal, welded construction; 
IMPSON X OFLLER equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 


A-K- OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


T= CANNING TRADE - December 17, 1945 sf 


4 
| for Every Canning Need 
4 
‘ 
j 
< : 
x 
: 
BALTIMORE.MD. | 


F ever we should be happy it is now—Christmas, 1945. Replanted 

in the world are the good seed of peace and understanding, of 

brotherhood and the ancient human decencies expressed in the 
age-old greeting, Merry Christmas. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
PEAS #* BEANS #*© SWEET CORN SEVENTEEN ROGERS 


ROG 
3 
PLANTS serve THE. NATION & 


